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Rosamoxp De Lancey sat in a corner of the: educated, of course, and highly accomplished ; 
broad piazza, apparently absorbed in the contents ; thoroughly refined and ladylike in every par- 
of a book. She had come, with a party of friends, : ticular, and wealthy.” 
to this pretty New England resort, leaving the} “Indeed!” said Malcolm, with a slight eleva- 
hot dusty city behind. For ten months of the : tion of the eyebrows. ‘All the rest of her long 
year she spent her days as a teacher in a public: list of perfections is not sufficient—hut she must 
school-room, slowly wearing out her nerves, if not ; have money, too! Are you not rather mer 
her brain. ‘This year, by dint of the most rigid , cenary ?”” 
economy, she had saved enough money for this “Not at all,” replied Philip, haughtily. “« You 
trip; and now she gave herself up with a perfect } do not understand me: it ig not that I wish to 
abandon to the welcome change. marry money, as the term is—my fortune is 

She was indefatigable in all the available} sufficient for both—but I wish the wife of my 
sports: lawn-tennis, croquet, rowing, bathing, ‘ chuice to be surrounded by that éclat which a 
and sailing. She almost seemed to have dropped certain amount of wealth, added to other things, 
out from her life the last three years of relentless i is sure to give. Sooner than marry a woman 
toil and privation, and to have gone back to the ; who had ever been contaminatcd hy working for 
time when she had loving parents, plenty of ; her livelihood, I would go down to my grave an 
money, hosts of adinirers, pretty dresses, and } old bachelor.” 


an abundance of leisure. 


One day, while reading in a sheltered nook of } checks. 


the piazza, her attention was attracted by voices 
not far from her, and looking through the lattice, 
she noticed two gentlemen, with whom she had 
some acquaintance, standing on the lawn outside. 
One—Philip Grinnell—she had met a number 
of times in Boston, at the houses of her friends; 
and once, he had joined her in the street, and 
walked with her to her school. But his air was 
always so offensively patronizing, that she felt 
humiliated by his company. Now that the two 
were in the same ‘house, they had been thrown 
considerably together, and the aristocratic young 


The rich blood sprang defiantly to Rosamond’s 
For three years she had ‘worked for 
} her livelihood.’ The work had been distasteful 
to her, but she had too much good sense and 
right feeling to look upon it as at all degrading. 
The pride inherited from an untarnishcd ances- 
} try burned within her at the meanness of Philip’s 
last sentence; and, quite forgetting that he did 
{ not know she was near, she drew herself up 
; haughtily, and advancing to the edge of the 
piazza, asked : 
«Pray, Mr. Grinnell, what do you tank of 
giving in return for all this perfection?’ 
For a moment a half-angry flush overspread 


lawyer had graciously come down from his lofty } Philip’s face; but the laughter of his com- 
height, and magnanimously ignoring the immense ; panion warned him that he would show more 
distance which his position and prospects estab-} tact by seeming to turn the whole thing into a 


lished between the little ‘school-ma’am’’ and 
himself, had actually paid her some slight atten- 


} joke. So, bowing gracefully, he replied: 
“T have nothing to offer in return, Miss De 


tions, which were accepted with good-natured ; Lancey, but my unworthy sclf.”’ 


indifference. ‘ 
“‘T have no intention of marrying at present,” 


Philip was saying, evidently in answer to some } 


previous remark; ‘I am waiting to meet my 
ideal.” 

«And what is your ideal?” asked Mr. Little- 
wood. : 

‘eWell,”’ said the other, sententiously, “the 


“And you think that a sufficient equivalent?’ 
she asked, with an arch smile. 

“By no means. But perfection is always 
} tolerant and generous— giving more than it 
requires; thus, by setting my mark so high, 
I thought I should get much more than my 
3 deserts.” 
: Human nature is perverse, and, notwithstand- 


lady upon whom I bestow my name must be of: ing the sharpness of the rebuke, Philip Grinnell 
an excellent family, descended from a long line ‘ observed for the first time Rosamond’s singularly 
of irreproachable ancestors. She must be beau- } soft rich complexion, the artistic turn of her 


tiful—I could not love a plain woman; finely- : head, and the brilliant flash of her handsome 
(62) 
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eyes: all of which Malcolm had noticed and Philip Grinnell’s manner is in keeping with 

admired many times before. the character he has assumed, and he acquits 
“The little ‘school-ma'am’ is not slow,” Philip } himself in such a way as to draw forth repeated 

remarked to himself that night; ‘it may pay to} applause from the audience. 

cultivate her: one wants all the amusement one ‘“Most admirably performed by all!” is the 

can get while idling at the seashore.” general verdict, as the play is over, and those 
Malcolm Littlewood’s mental comment, at the} present press forward to congratulate the three 

same time, was: ‘A noble girl; he who gets her} principal actors. 


will be a lucky fellow.” Mr. Littlewood stood moodily aside, and pres- 
Philip Grinnell put his project of cultivating { ently slipped out of the room. 
the little ‘‘sclhool-ma'am” so thoroughly into “A play in real life,’ he muttered ; ‘‘ how nat- 


execution, that his attentions sometimes bored } urally that expression of scorn seemed to come to 
and sometimes amused the object of them. In} her face as she rejected my suit: there was noth- 
the meantime, Mr. Littlewood looked on, with } ing forced or pretended there. And, again, how 
a scarcely-detined feeling of unrest gnawing at} her eyes lighted up and her face glowed when she 
his heart. wag sought by him who had nothing to offer but 

“Don’t see what all the girls find to fancy so} regular features and a fortune. Ah, well, I am 
much in that brainless fop,’’ he ejaculated te) glad I know her character; and, knowing it, I 
himself. ‘‘Must be that his handsome face and ; will not waste another thought upon her.” 
wealthy father are the attractions. But ea After which heroic resolve, Mr. Littlewood 
he added, ‘I did give Miss Rosamond credit for$ retired—to lie awake most of the night, torturing 
having more sense and more heart.’’ himself with visions of Rosamond. 

Oh, the blindness of love! Why is it that it; But Malcolm was not the only wakeful one in 
can never reail its object aright? That the fear; that house. Mr. Grinnell, the aristocrat, with 
of betraying itself causes it to give the keenest} all his high ideas of position and fortune, was 
pain, where it looks for the greatest joy? beginning to discover that he owned that very 

The guests at the Seaside House were to have} awkward impediment to worldly advancement— 
private theatricals. In the play chosen, two} a heart; or rather, that it had slipped from his 
‘rivals—one rich, the other poor—were contending ; keeping, and was now in the posscesion of another. 
for the hand of a beautiful girl, whose face was ; Rosamond’s cool indifferent way of accepting or 
her only fortune. Rosamond’s beauty was of that § refusing, as the case might be, his attentions, had 
type which is heightened by dress and excitement; } piqued and interested him. Her style was alto- 
and now the carefully-selected peasant garb, with ; gether different from that of most girls with whom 
the pretty pointed waist of crimson silk, lent an; he came in contact. Ags he was considered a most 
additional charm to the lovely face—fiushed with ; desirable parti, in his complacency he was pleased 
the pleasant novelty of the situation, and with } to admire the womanliness and humility, as he 
the effort to act well the part assigned her. chose to consider it, which had held her back 

The play-traced the acquaintance between the § from being too forward. But under cover of their 
poor pensant-girl and her suitor of low degree— 3 little play she had shown her true feelings, he 
personated by Mr. Littlewood—from infancy to} imagined, thus healing the wounds of his self- 
the time of love and romance, when a young} conceit, and completing her conquest. And he 
man of wealth and position stepped in and bore} magnanimously resolved to reward her at the 
away the prize. earliest opportunity by bestowing himself upon 

First, the poor man presses his suit; he pleads $ her. 
the love which has existed between them from The next morning, at. the brenkfnst-tahle, Rosa- 
babyhood; he pictures the home which, though } mond’s friends rallied her upon her listless dis- 
humble, should be as bright and happy as the} pirited manner. 
devotion of his whole heart can make it. His “Tt is nothing,” she answered, absently; “ per 
eyes sparkle and his face glows as the vision} haps I am ai little tired.” 
becomes real to his imagination—his very soul “Tired of doing nothing,” suggested one, 
seems to speak in his pleading. But the girl,} mischievously. 
dazzled by recently-conceived ideas of wealth, “Yes,” was the reply; “I am not accustomed 
turns coldly away. to it, you know; my life for the last three years 

Next, the man of fashion, handsomely dressed, $ has been filled with work.” 
and with the air of an aristocrat, presents him- Mr. Grinnell shrugged his shoulders. ‘She 
self, and in an easy self-assured way introduces } must stop that sort of talk,’ he said to himeelf; 
his suit, and is quickly accepted. ‘it will not do for the woman who is to become 
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my wife to advertise herself thus as a worker. 3 self-conceit. 


She would have been sorry to give 


Ifow pleased she will be,’”’ he continued, compla-3 pain to any man who truly loved her; but she 


cently, “when she finds that she is not only to 
stop that miscrable teaching, but that she is to be 
elevated to such a position as I can give her. She 
will adorn it, too,’’ he continued, with a gleam of 
satisfiction ; ‘it was hers until three years ago ; 
she will only resume it.’’ 

All through the morning, Philip Grinnell was 
battied in his efforts to obtain a private interview 
with Rosamond; her friends surrounded her, or if 
for a moment he found himself alone with her, 
someone was sure to join them before he could 
broach the subject which was uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

Finally, the dinner-bell rang, and the piazza 
was quickly deserted. Then a group cume up, 
with Rosamond in their midst, and Philip man- 
aged to detain her until the others had lett her, 
by a little subterfuge of showing her a shell, 
which he claimed to have found that morning, 
on the beach. 

“Rosamond,” he began, excitedly, ‘I have 
something to tell you: I find that I cannot live 
without you: you must be my wife!” 

“Exeuse me,” she replied, making an effort 
to withdraw her hand, which he had grasped in 
his own; “that cun never be. Perhaps you 
forget,” she added, sarcastically, “that I have 
committed the unpardonable crime of earning 
my own living.” 

“Don't speak of it, dearest. I love you, and 
love can overlook much.” 

Disgusted with his insufferable self-conceit, 
Rosamond replied, haughtily : 

«But, as I have no love, it will be impossible 
for me to overlook the lack of so much that I 
should require in the man I marry.” And, with 
that remark, she left him. 

Philip stood as one stunned. He had been 
petted and spoiled all his life, and it had never 
occurred to him that any girl could so far lose 
sight of her own interests as to refuse him; he 
thought he had only to ask, and a ready accept- 
ance was sure to follow. But that this little 
“*school-ma‘am,”? without money, and utterly 
dependent upon her own efforts, should coolly 
throw away such a chance, was altogether beyoud 
his comprehension. He felt angry that he had 
placed himself in such a position—angry with 
Rosamond, that she had slighted the advantages 
he had offered her. He had no appetite for 
dinner that day, and went moodily to his room. 

Rosamond was human, and it must be confessed 
that she enjoyed her little triumph over one who 





did not consider that Philip had heart enough 
to suffer much from such a wound. 

Mr. Littlewood noticed the smile on her lips 
as she took her seat opposite to him at the table; 
he had also noticed, a few minutes befure, that 
she and Philip were engaged in a éle-d-téte con- 
versation, and he drew his own conclusiuns. 

“ Lucky dog?’ was his mental comment; * but 
it must be that she is marrying the puppy only 
for the wealth and position he can give her. I 
had expected better things of her; but they all 
seem to be alike.’ 

After dinner, everyone felt dull and spiritless; 
it had been a pleasant summer, but the time had 
almost come for breuking up the bright party 
that had been together so long. Sume had even 
now left, and the further separation which was 
svon to take place was already custing its 
shadow over those who remained. 

Some went to their apartinents, to pack their 
trunks, others to pass away a few hours in sleep. 
Presently, Rosamond found herself entirely alone ; 
she felt restless and unhappy, und dispused to 
go away from herself. She supposed the teeling 
was in some way connected with her dread of 
returning to her schvovl-duties. 

Mechanically, she took up her sun-hat, which 
she had thrown down on the piazza just befure 
dinner; a solitary walk might do her good, and 
she sauntered towards the woods, She went in 
farther and deeper, not realizing the distance ; 
it seemed to her that she was walking away from 
the dreaded monotony of her life in the city, to 
which she was so soon to return. Presently, she 
seated herself on a stump to think, A way out 
of her life of drudgery had been opened to her, 
but she had closed the door without so much as 
a thought of entering in; she certainly did not 
regret this step. What, then, was the cause of 
this unsatisfied fecling which was tormenting her? 

As she sat absorbed in her thoughts, she was 
startled by feeling a heavy hand laid upon her 
arm; she raised her eyes, and beheld a rough- 
looking man standing beside her. 

“Take away your hand instantly!’ she ex- 
claimed, secking to free herself from his grasp. 

“Not 80 fast, my beauty,” said the repulsive- 
looking stranger, with a coarse lnugh. “I'll 
trouble you to take a walk with me.” 

She tried to escape, but he only tightened his 
hold. 

“¢ Might as well go peaceably,’’ he snid ; * for if 
it comes to a tussle, guess you'll find me stronger 


had shown her such open disrespect. It was a? than you. Come, git up.” 


satisfaction to her that she could thus humble his 


4 


i 


She stood upon her feet, trembling; and, bracing 
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herself for one desperate effcrt, she uttered a 
loud piercing shriek: ‘Help! help! 

To her great joy, an answer came prompt and 
clear. Evidently her deliverer was not far away, 
and, with a fervent ‘Thank heaven !’’ she sank 
upon the ground. The tramp, muttering & curse, 
hurried off. 
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Malcolm looked mystified. 
Murder!” “When I answered you?” he repeated. “I did 


not hear you call.” 
“You didn’t? Then what brought you here?” 
“It was merely accident—or rather, I should. 
say, Providence. I was sauntering aimlessly 
through the woods, and almost sruuabled over 


- When Rosamond opened her eyes, she was } your prostrate’ form before I knew you.” 


lying on the moss-covered earth, and Mr. Little- 


wood was kneeling beside her, alternately chafing ; mond. 


her hands and fanning her with his straw hat. 
“Where is he?” she asked; ‘has he gone?” 


“Then, who did answer me?’ persisted Rosa- 
“T was attacked by a tramp: and when I 


$ called for help, there came an answering shout, 
3 which frightened the creature away, and assured 


Then she called Malcolm her decliverer, and ; me that 1 was safe.’ 


altogether talked so incoherently, that that gen- 3 


“Tg it possible,’ exclaimed Malcolm, ‘that 


tleman wondered if she were in the incipient } you have been exposed to such fearful danger?” 


stages of brain-fever. 


But as she soon became ; And he drew her more closely to him, feeling that 
calm, and was evidently sane, his fears passed ; 


henceforth it would be his privilege to protect her 


away. and he was not long in discovering that ; from all harm. 


she had not withdrawn her hand from his. Pre- 
suming somewhat upon this favor, and forgetting, 


for the moment, his hated rival, he went further, } 


«But 1 should like to know who answered me,”’ 
continued Rosamond. 
A sudden thought flashed through Malcolm’s 


and they speedily arrived at an understanding { mind, and, rising to his feet, he shouted: “Help!’ 


which was highly satisfactory to both. 
“Did the tramp escape?’ Rosamond finally 
asked. 
“ What tramp?” queried her companion. 
“Didn't you see him? Your voice sounded so 


Immediately the word came back to him, 
reverberating from the rocks and hills. 

“An echo!” exclaimed Rosamond. ‘And it 
was that which frightened away my persecutor.’” 

“T feel very grateful to the goddess,” snid 


near when you answered me, that I thought he ; Malcolm, smiling, ‘‘as her intervention has been 


could scarcely get away.’ 


; the means of saving me a bride.” 
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MORNING. 
My baby, thon art sleeping now. 
I watch thy calm unwrinkled brow 
With pleasure, 
And pray that care may never trace 
One line on thy round rosy face— 
My treasure. 


A moment since, those deep-brown cyes, 

Like twinkling stars in midnight skies, 
Were gleaming. 

Sometimes, when they are raised to mine, 

With love that seems almost divine 
They're beaming. 


T listen to the rushing blast, . 
And watch the snowflikes whirling past 
In madness. 
Outside, the world looks dark and drear; 
. But all is warmth and comfort here, 
And gladness. 


Sweet winsome Jamis! when ho wakes, 
With glee he'll watch the white snowflakes 
Fast fulling. 
The wind now moans like one in grief, 
Or shrieks like one who for relief 
Is calling. 


Now cries like some lost child, whose feet 

Have wandeted up and down the street 
Till weary ; 

Or like a baby at his birth— 

Who sobs to find this strange new earth 
So dreary. 


MIDNIGHT, 
Oh, winds that weep! oh, winds that wail! 
Awake my babe: so cold, so pale, 
He's lying. 
Oh, winter winds, awake my boy! 
My love, my darling—all my joy. 
Cense erying. 


Oh, bitter winds! oh, winds so wild! 
Awake my dear one, wake my child: 
He's sleeping. 
While over all the carth and sca, 
Dark shadows, bringing misery, 
Aro creeping. 


Oh, wicked winds, that cry and moan, 

Go! leave me with my babe alone: 
Thou'lt never 

Awake my child. I cannot werp; 

Beside my babe I'll lie, aud sleep 
Forever, 
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(Entered according to Act of Congroas, in the year 1883, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.) 


! OONTINUED FROM PAGE 527, 


CHAPTER XXII. white stuff, bordered with narrow blue ribbon, 

Oxae more the great new building on the hill- { wrought into what is known to embroiderers as 
side was ablaze with light from floor to rafters. | the Greek pattern. “There: it goes on this way 
The cold weather bad kept its various adornments { —lovely, isn't it?’ she said, appealing to the 
in all their freshness, while the unsheltered trees other ladies, who repeated the word ‘lovely’’ as 
outside had been stripped of their folinge, and } only highly fashionable ladies can when thrown 


were moaning dismally as the wind swept through { into an ecstasy by some novelty of fabulous price 





their naked boughs and drifted their dead leaves } from Paris—* perfectly lovely.” 


into hollows and under ledges, in sere and rust- ; 


ling masses. The very contrast of the swift deso- 
lation outside, and the flowers, mosses, and tinted 


foliage within, that had kept all the richness of : 


their color, was an artistic pleasure. In addition 





“Now, look at yourself,” said Miss Clarkson, 
when thus enthusiastically reassured; ‘‘look at 
yourself from head to foot, and see if you know 
the girl in there.” 

Aimy approached the cheval-glass and started 


to this, voluminous curtains of scarlet cloth had ¢ back, uttering a faint exclamation of dismay. 


been framed in with pine, hemlock, and green 
vines, until that end of the building was abso- 
lutely gorgeous with the contrast. 

"The floor was senttered over, but not crowded, 
with rustic seats, filled with ladies and gentlemen 
in full evening-toilettes, and all in a state of high 
expectation: for the german was to be danced, 
and a supper given, after the performance behind 
those scarlet curtains was over, thus closing the 
last entertainment of the season with unusual 
éclat. 

While the audience collected, there was no little 
commotion and anxiety behind the curtains, where 
all the persons most interested in a grand success 
were gathered in full force. Fortunately, the 
little dressing-room, screened off for temporary 
use, where Amy Hale was to be arrayed fer her 
part, only admitted o select few; and there Mrs. 
Winstead, Miss Clarkson, and Mrs. Norton pre- 
sided. Amy submitted herself to their dictation 
‘with the gentlencss of a lamb about to be garlanded 
for some May festival, while they twisted her 
bright hair back from the forehead, and allowed 
it to flow downward in soft abundance, giving her 
head the artistic effect of a Greek coin; but when 
they brought forth her dress, which was more 
classical than anything she had dreamed of in 
her simplicity, even Miss Clarkson fell into a 
little trepidation, when she saw the expression 
of surprise in her face. 

“It is all Greck—purely Greek,” she said, 
hurriedly displaying the outer garment, of cream- 


(66) 


Miss Clarkson caught her breath. She had 
expected this, and was prepared with prompt 
arguments in favor of the dress. 

“ Did you ever sce anything like it ?”’ she said, 
as if confident of approval; ‘so classical, so—’’ 

“No, I never did,’’ protested Amy, looking 
down upon her shapely arm, uncovered to the 
shoulder, and her exposed neck all crimson with 
blushes; ‘give me the other things. It isn’t 
pleasant standing in this way among so many 
people, even if they are friends.” 

“Other things? Why, there is nothing else. 
In the very simplicity of Parthenia’s dress its 
greatest charm lies.’’ : 

«But it hag no sleeves,” exclaimed Amy. pass- 
ing one hand over the opposite shoulder, where it 
was crossed by a narrow strip of blue; ‘ and— 
and—” 

Here Mrs. Norton glided in to Miss Clarkson’s 
relief, softly and adroitly as garter-snakes steal - 
through the grass. 

“Of course not,’’ she said. ‘‘ We must be fash- 
ionable to a certain extent, and that is the rage 
just now: dresses with no sleeves to speak of, 
and cut low down in the back and front. Come 
here and look for yourself.” 

Here Mrs. Norton took Amy softly by the arm, 
and led her out into the red shadows of the cur- 
tains, whispering: 

“My dear child, do remember that you have 
been brought up in the monntains. and cannot 


understand what is proper in the higher circles 
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of life as these ladies do; such objections expose ; her. ‘But it is a pity to destroy the bloom of 
your ignorance of the world in a way that keeps } it by telling you so, Take my advice, dear, and 
me anxious all the time.” think less of yourself than of the people you 
Amy lifted her white shoulder with a gesture } wish to please.” 
of petulant disdain, and would have gone back As she said this, the woman of the world 
to the dressing-room: for, with all her sweet } stooped down, and kissed the girl with serious 
powers of persuasiveness, there was something } tenderness. She was beginning to regret the 
in this woman that always irritated her; but} part she had taken. 
Mrs. Norton had softly parted a fold of the cur- “IT should like to please you,” Amy answered, 
tains, and insisted that Amy should look through stealing her arms gently about the woman's neck. 
the little crevice of light she had opened. - | “Then go forward, and perform your part well; 
\ 
i 














“Look yonder,” she whispered, ‘and tell me} that will please me better than anything—for 
if you do not see dozens of ladies with lower } to-night. After that, we will have some honest 
bodices than yours, and no sleeves at all, sitting } talk; and it shall be no fault of mine if I am 
in the open audience—middle-aged women, too, } not your true friend.” 
if you could see them closely, who have left “That Iam certain of,” answered the girl. 
children at home.’’ “Come, then; you will be wanted directly. 

Amy did look; and for a little time was so j They are calling for you.” 
fascinated by the movement, glitter, and life in ; When Amy entered the dressing-room, she was 
the crowd, that she forgot to be shocked by the $ ashamed of the desire that possessed her to see 
gleam of white arms, or the display of a beautiful} that figure in the mirror agnin; but hovered 
neck and shoulders, on which diamonds flashed } near it, casting shy glances that way whenever 
or pearls glowed. she thought herself unobserved. Now and then 

After all, there was not so much difference } she caught a full view, and the leap of her heart 
between her Parthcnia costume and the ball-} sent its crimson over her arms, neck, and face— 
dresses she saw fluttering in the audience, which } all the deeper, because she was couscious ef it. 
was now gay with color as a flower-garden in “T wonder if be would think me beautiful?” 
June. she asked herself, with a feeling of mingled doubt 

“‘There is but one difference,’’ said Mrs. Nor- } and tenderness. 
ton, who thought herself magnanimous when{ Who was she thinking of? The young man 
she flattered other women; and she did it with $ who was turning his handsome person into a 
lavish prodigality: as some people throw bread } barbarian behind the curtains of a stall on the 
upon waters—expecting it to float back again in } opposite side of the stage, or of someone who 
some euhanced form; ‘‘you have youth and still lived with bitter sweetness in her memory, 
beauty: most of the people we look upon have } spite of the scorn he had seemed to cast upon 
replaced all they ever possessed by high art.’ } her? 

Amy only understood a portion of this speech { ‘‘One moment,” said Mrs. Norton, breaking 
—that which related to herself. Youth and 3 in upon the girl’s thoughts, whatever they were, 
beauty she could comprehend, and had no diffi- { ‘Sit down & moment, nearer the light.” 
culty in appropriating; but high -art, as applicd{ Amy seated herself, while the lady re-arranged 
to the person, was to her an unknown accomplish- { the fillet that bound her hair, and appeared to 
ment. rub some particles of dust. from her cheeks with 

Here Miss Clarkson joined them, and Mrs.}a tuft of down, which she held surreptitiously 
Norton, softly closing the fold of the curtains, { between her fingers. 
stole away, satisfied that her bread, never care- “Now, are you quite ready? The curtains 
lessly thrown, was floating in the right direction. { are drawn back,’’ said Miss Clarkson, hurrying 

Amy liked Miss Clarkson, and trusted in her, } into the room. 

That which she would not have said for worlds; Amy never could remember how she went upon 
to the woman who had just left them sprang to} the stage that night: for every nerve of her 
her lips at once when the good-hearted but } body was quivering with excitement. It was not 
worldly spinster came up. fear—it was not audacity; but she seemed to be 

“I know that I am young; but tell me: am J 3 entering a new world, and to belong there in her 
—am I anything more than that? She called } own right. 
me beautiful.’ A group of men and one woman were talk- 

“And so you are,” answered the lady, looking { ing earnestly on the stage. A messenger had 
at the girl from head to foot, as she stood with {just arrived with news that the father of Par- 
the rosy shadows of the curtains floating over} thenia had been taken prisoner by the bar- 
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barians, and carried to the mountains. She‘ ever a subject of remark. While she was waiting 
joined them, and the audience recognized lier 3 in superb negligence for him to bring her flowers 
presence with loud and continued bursts of greet } for garlanding the cups, Amy for.the first time 
ing. She did not recognize it; in fact, she did not} turned her eyes upon the audience. A sudden 
hear it as applicd to herself. She was standing : start followed the glance, and something that was 
among her aeighbors, thrilled and horrified by 3 almost a ery broke from the girl's lips. For 
the news of her futher’s captivity, took the grand 3 there, leaning against the wood-work of one of 
‘resolve of redeeming him with her own person, 3 the stalls, she saw Hugh Maxwell looking steadily 
and departed for the barbarians’ camp, as if it} at her. The light of a rnstic chandelier was full 
had been a real thing. upon his face, and revealed, or seemed to reveal, 

The audience were surprised. They had ex-$ a look of scornfal surprise. For one instant an 
pected shy seclf-consciousness—an attempt at act- 3 impulse te pull down the classical scantiness of 
ing; bat found only a beautiful young girl in 3 Parthenia’s dress over her ankles, and fold both 
trouble, and taking a resolve that had all the § arms over her bosom, seized upon her; then came 
seriousness of truth in it. They followed her 3a flash of swift defiance: anger at his desertion, 
retreat with cheers, soft. murmurs of surprise, and § scorn of his scorn, burned on her face brighter 
a clapping of hands, in which the Indies joined 3 than the color Mrs. Norton had left upon it. 
daintily. , 

Amy heard this behind the scenes, and her 
heart rose. She began to comprehend the pleas- 
ure of human applause; but it seemed at a great 
distance off, and in no way broke up the power 
of imaginative concentration that had made the 
whole scene a reality, in which she felt and 
suffered. In this lay the first crude requisite 
of an actress, left to its own natural expression. 
If any effort was visible here, it vanished in the 
next act, which was peculiarly adapted to the 
girls nature; for that was full of graceful 
coquetry and feminine persuasion. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Wuen Ingomar came upon the stage again, 
with the basket of scented grass in his hand, 
from which the faint gleam of red and gold leaves 
could be seen, all these feelings struggled m the 
bosom of the girl. 

“These are pretticr than flowers,’’ he said, 
interpolating his own language into the play. “I 
found them among the rocks.” 

Amy started up; an impulse of burning pride 
inspired her to some bitter retaliation of all the 
comempt this proud Englishman had seemed to 
heap upon her. 

“These ?”’ she exclaimed, seizing a handful of 
the leaves that up to that moment had been 
precious as hidden gold to her. ‘These worthless 
things, withered and dead long ago? How could 
you think of using them, even for the unwashed 
drinking-cup of a barbarian? There, there: 
bring me roses—plenty of roses; they grow 
wild hereabouts. Anything is better than these.”’ 

With a gesture of careless disdain, she flung 
the handful of leaves upon the air, and forced 
her basket into the robher’s hand again. 

‘Bring roses—plenty of roses; or meaner 
flowers, if none can be found. The basket will do 
for your lads to put berries in, when they pick 
them.” 

Both Moulthrop and the audience received this 
as a bright rejoinder to his own prompt excuse 
for the nhsence of flowers, which Miss Clarkson 
had forgotten to provide, but was then bringing 
up from the Oriental flower-stall, which she had 
art was lost in too deep feeling for perfect con- $ plundered in breathless haste. Dismayed hy the 
trol, and unconsciously they felt the thrill of real { dilemma in which she had placed her favorites, 
passion in it, to which she seemed to respond. § this lady bad now retreated behind the gathered 

When the scene where Parthenia and Ingomar 3 folds of a side-curtain, and was making signs to 
appear with the drinking-enps, @is blending of} the puzzled barbarian, while the audience was 
pretty tenderness and authority was more than} repeating its first outbreak of applause. 


As the curtains were drawn back, reveeling her 
in the mountains, bravely offering her own liberty 
for that of her father, the andience felt that the 
girl was generously acting out nothing more than 
her natural character, which had charm enough 
to win a whole camp of robbers into subjection. 
Exactly as she had won the admiration of that 
young Englishman in the mountains, she appeared 
among the barbarians: winning, careless as a 
bird, but withal self-reliant and dominating in her 
requirements of homage as a princess of the blood 
royal. 

Nothing could he more delightful than her pretty 
tyranny over the robher-chief, who performed his 
part with the tact of an experienced actor, in 
which the native gentleman was adroitly revealed 
under the studied awkwardness of a soul strug- 
gling to free itself by the refinement of love. 

If Moulthrop threw more tenderness into his 
rude love-making than those who witnessed the 
character had ever seen before, it was because his 
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Ag if obeying the commands of his imperious 
captive, the young man wandered off the stage, 
relieved his enterprising friend of her burden, 
and came back triumphantly with his arms full 
of great crimson cactus-flowers, varied roses, and 
a tangle of vines fragrant with white jasmine 
stars, which he laid at Parthenia’s feet. 

While appearing to wait for her roses, Amy 
had assured herself by a side-glance that Max- 
well retained his position, and was still regarding 
her. This inspired her to fresh efforts of grace- 
ful self-nssertion ; and never since that charming 
play was on the stage has the character of the 
Greek girl been invested with more graceful 
vivacity and coquettish fascination than Amy 
threw into it. With Moulthrop at her feet, 
she selected the flowers with fastidious care— 
tossing some away, pressing others to her lips, 
and blowing off the kisses she had left on them 
as children play with soap-bubbles. When a cup 
was. wreathed, she would hold it toward the 
handsome barbarian for his admiration, and, 
with her head on one side, as a bird eyes its own 
shadow, join in his approval. 

Maxwell watched the scene from his distant 
post by the stalls. Sometimes his face flushed, 
and an impatient movement of the lips bespoke 
some inward disturbance that he denied expres- 
sion. Sometimes his face was grave and pale— 
almost troubled; but he still kept his place, and 
spoke to no one. 

When the curtains closed over the barbarian 
and Parthenia, as they started from the robbers’ 
stronghold for the city, she bearing his sword, 
spear, and shield, he smiling, humble, and 
ashamed, carrying her little basket on his arm, 
Maxwell drew a deep breath, and was about to 
leave the building, when a gentle touch on his 
arm and a soft voice arrested him. 

“So you really have come back?’ said Mrs. 
Norton, heaming upon him. ‘And at the very 
end of the season, too. Well, what do you 
think of my pretty debutante? Fascinated, like 
all the rest of them, no doubt? *Did you ever 
see one take to the stage so naturally? Tell 
me—is it not a born Vestris I am giving to the 
world?” 

‘Hardly that, I trust; but you seem to know 
the young Indy. Pray tell me something about 
her.” 


“Oh, you can see for yourself that she is} 


wonderfully clever and beautiful. 
think 80?” 
Maxwell understood the greed of vanity in 


Don’t you 


those uplifted eyes, and answered it with prompt 


hypocrisy : 


«It ix difficult to form this opinion of another ' 


Vor. LXXXVI.—é. 


woman, when one has had the happiness of 

knowing you.” 

Mrs. Norton drooped her tinted eyelids, and 
might perhaps have blushed if the delicate color 
on her cheeks had been changeable. As it wag, 
she pretended to beat the young man girlishly 
with her fan, saying: 

“My brother never will forgive you for saying 
that—though he adores me.” 

‘‘Your brother? How can he interest himself 

} in my ideas of a lady’s beauty ?”’ 

+ «You have watched his passionate acting with 
; this girl, and can ask me that?” 

+ “Ah! the barbarian is your brother?” 

“Yes; I thought you must know that.” 

“And you mean to say—’ 

“That they adore each other.” 

‘And are engaged ?”” 

“As her chaperone and friend, I must not say 

? that.” 

“Wer chaperone? You?” 

Mrs. Norton, misunderstanding the tone of 
surprise in which this was spoken, answered, 
with eager quickness: 

“T know that such duties can hardly be ex- 
pected from a person of my age; but it would 
be cruel to let my thirty years stand between me 
and a brother to whom I can refuse nothing.” 

“Thirty years?’ said Maxwell, with a smile 
the lady rather disliked in his eyes. “I did not 
think you counted so many.” 

Mrs. Norton fanned herself complacently. 

Maxwell was silent for a moment, and rather 
pale; then he said: 

“So you are the close friend of this young 
lady, and the handsome barbarian, your brother, 
is only acting out o domestic drama? This is 
interesting.” 

‘* Certainly to one who lores them both, and is 
behind the scenes. It is like some idyl of the 
past. But excuse me: here comes her father, 
and the curtains are about to part.” 

In the confusion of an audience moving from 
seat to seat between the acts, Maxwell saw Seth 
Hale, with a broad-brimmed beaver hat in his 
hand, and an expanse of plaited white linen over 
his bogom, coming in search of the lady, who 
glided through the crowd to meet him. 

; In the last act of the play, Amy Hale aston- 
{ished her audience more than all her natural 
fascinations had done: for, in that. she portrayed 
+a depth of feeling that idealized her whole 
nature. The sight of that one face in the audi- 
ence had stung and inspired her to a splendid 
expression of the deep self-sacrificing devotedness 
+ of which a good and great woman is capnble. 

When she avowed her love for Ingomar, and 
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offered to go with him to the ends of the earth 
in requital of his supreme love for her, the 
coquettish girl seemed to pass into sudden woman- 
hood. All the delicate finesse and soft blandish- 
ments that had conquered the robber-chief dis- 
Her 
blue eyes darkened, and became luminous with 
a grand resolve. She was no longer a girl, luring 
and at the same time tantalizing her lover, but 


appeared. Her slender form grew taller. 


& queen—ready to throw her crown at his feet, 


ready to die for him as he had been to bind him- 


self in slavery for her. 


This was not acting, but the wild passionate 
defiance of @ proud young heart stung into fierce 


emotion. 
It was the misfortune of two men who watched 


this brilliant outburst that neither of them com- 


prehended its meaning. 

«Great. heavens! that I should have allowed 
her image to haunt me so,” muttered Maxwell, 
going out into the night. 

“It was her love for me that broke through it 
all.” thought Moulthrop, flushed with feverish 
joy. 

Amy was startled into something like terror 
by the applause that was rained upon her when 
the curtains began to rustle together. The stage 
at her feet was fairly littered with flowers, and 
to her the air seemed rosy with them; but 
through it all she looked for that one face, 
wondering if this storm of praise would quench 
the scornful smile that had stung her so. It was 
not there. The proud heart sank within her; 
and, regardless that she was walking over a 
lavish waste of flowers, went to her dressing- 
room empty-handed and wearily, like some poor 
woman going home after a hard day's work. 

“You are tired out, poor child. This brilliant 
work has been too much for you,” said Miss 
Clarkson, meeting her with smiles of triumph, 
which changed to a look of serious compassion 
when she saw the girl’s face. ‘Will someone 
bring a glass of champagne? The german will 
begin at once, and it-seems as if the very weight 
of a feather would break her.down.”’ 

Amy only answered : 

“ Will someone help me to take these things 
off ?”’ 

The Greek costume was soon removed; but the 


blue fillet that bound her hair—which was of that 


exquisite tint known as blonde Candace, and took 


a soft golden shadow from the light, that did not 
belong to it naturally—was so effective in arrange- 


ment, that it was left in all its classical perfection, 


aud formed the only ornament that the rose- 


colored ball-dress required. 
The floor had been cleared in the main build- 


ing, the seats crowded together on either side, 
and the dancers were ranging themselves, when 
the little purty came in. Young Moulthrop had 
joined them, and was waiting to lead Amy to a 
seat; but she had paused on the way, and was 
looking eagerly around the room as if in search 
of someone. Then turning suddenly, she said: 

“Take me home. I cannot dance: I have for- 
gotten everything you ever taught me.” 

Moulthrop went to his sister, spoke a few 
words, and came back again. 

“She is unwilling to go yet, and your father 
is not in sight. Shall we wait?” 

*’Wait? No, no. You shall take mo home.” 

Some strong emotion possessed the young man. 
His face flushed hotly, then grew unusually 
pale. 

“Come, then,’’ he said, drawing her hand 
‘across his arm; ‘Mrs. Norton will make our 
¢ excuses.” 
$ As Amy went through the crowd, clinging to 
‘his arm, more than once sho was stopped with 
< congratulations, and such flattery as society pays 
lavishly for its amusements; but she answered 
vaguely, and hurried on. : 

Miss Clarkson, thoughtful for her protegée, had 
sent some of the choicest flowers of the ovation 
to Mrs. Norton’s carriage, and a cloud of perfume 
fell on the girl when she entered it. Moutthrop 
seated himself by her side in silence, and they 
drove away into the clear moonlight, that made 
the earth beautiful all around them. 

Amy, whose breath was overpowered by the 
odor of the flowers, leaned forward, secking for 
fresh air. Her face was idealized, and seemed 
wonderfully beautiful in that light. Moulthrop 
gazed upon it in passionate admiration. 

“How fair—how more than lovely you appear 
to-night,’’ he said. leaning forward also. ‘1 did 
not think it possible that anyone could have 
changed so much in a single evening.” 

“Changed? Am I changed? Very likely— 
when so much is crowded into an hour, one grows 
older rapidly,” she answered, with some impa- 
tience. ‘I wonder how people live at all, in this 
rapid fast world of yours.” 

‘That is strange. It seems to meas if I had 
been growing younger—and better.”’ 

Moulthrop uttered the last two words under his 
breath. 

, Amy turned and looked at him wonderingly in 
the moonlight. 

“ How can that be?” 

“Only because I have been in heaven during 
the Inst few hours.” 

Amy laughed feverishly. 

‘Tm heaven, while I— Here the girl checked 
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herself, and changed the half-spoken idea: “while } ‘I wild love you back, if it is only because you 
I am thinking of it all as a wild dream, that I} love me; for now I am sure of it,’ she said, 
have got to repent of yet.” yielding herself to his arms for a single instant, 
“This night hag been so unlike the old life i uae }as he lifted her from the carriage, at the foot of 
the mountains, that the contrast troubles you.” hs cottage-steps. Then, darting into the house, 
**How came that thought in your mind?’ 3} she ran upstairs, and entering her room, locked 
exclaimed the girl, catching her breath. the door. 
“Tt came to me now as Parthenia, now as 
yourself: for as the barbarian worshiped her, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


I love you.” Write Seth Hale, with his friends and daugh- 
Amy held her breath now in pure astonish- } ter, were following the people of their new world 
ment. from the Berkshire Hills to Washington, making 


“Love me? You know what love is, and can 
tell me that?” 

«“T know what love is, and all that it can do for 
good or evil. Yet I say to you, Amy Hale, that 
no man living ever gave a woman more passion- 
ate devotion than I am offering to you. ‘Every 
word I have repeated to-night came from my 
heart. All that the barbarian felt, I feel; all that 
he would have done, I would do. Speak to me, $ to be seen on the grounds. Early frosts had 
Amy!” : silvered over the withered flower-beds, and 

Amy sat for half a minute, looking at him in} belated birds were leaving the woods in solitary 
dumb amazement. During that brief time, she was ; flight southward. 
pale and seemingly frightened. Then she fare In the old homestead in the mountains, where 
an impatient gesture, pushing him back as he ; Mrs. Hale still kept house, these premonitions of 
leaned toward her. { winter were still more advanced, and her loneli- 

“We are not speaking pieces now,” she said. } ness was complete. With no one to provide for 

“Speaking pieces? Is that all you think of; but herself, she was at a loss for occupation, and 
it?” the habits of her life dragged on heavily for want 

“JT don’t know what to think of anything. ; of motive, after Amy had taken the sunshine of 
Only—only that I wish I had never been born!” ¢ her young life from under that sloping roof. 

“Is it so very terrible that I should have dared i Still, this good old woman, unconsciously to her- 
to love you?” ¢ eelf, possessed the wisest of all philosophy: that of 

‘Love me? Nobody ever did love me in the; patiently replacing a lost blessing by the best that 
whole world, except my Geapimotber: Oh, how 3 is left to us, as spiders bind their broken webs 
I wish—” over and over again. Amy, the one great object of 

“You will not believe me. You think this her existence, had gone, it seemed, out of her life 
acting, though my very soul is in it.’’ forever. But all was not lost’: the farm was there, 

Pleading thus, the young man reached out his $ the old homestead was unchanged, and haunted 
hands. Amy drew back, looking at his face ; with affectionate associations. There was Jacob, 
earnestly. It was very pale and full of entreaty. § with his meck eyes, to follow her about the house 

“This is in earnest?’ she questioned, still ; with humble attendance, and stand patiently by, 
doubting. in the home-lot, while she milked the cows she 

“Do I-look in earnest ?”’ had raised, now dearer to her than ever, because 

Amy reached out her hands very slowly. ‘You } 6f her sacrifice and their restoration by her son. 
are saying that you love me. It isstrange; noone; It was not because the old ‘woman could not find 
has ever loved me.” The girl said this with } work enough for her ever-busy hands, that she 
touching humility. It seemed as if tears were { spent so many hours in patient washing of the 
struggling through her voice. old fellow’s fleece, that it looked like a heap of 

«But [love you dearly. Must I say it again } snow when he lay down on the home-made rug, 
and again before you will believe me? I love you ; spread for him nearer and nearer the hearth as 
with my whole being. Girl, girl, have you noth- ; the cold weather drew on; but it was impossible 
ing to give me in return?” for her to live without doing kind service to some 

Amy was no longer pale; the blood leaped into } object of affection, and it seemed to her as if she 
her cheeks; her eyes shone like stars; she gave } never could wash this pet animal clean after his 
her hands to his clasp. slavery in Mr. Tuttle's tread-mill. 


long pauses on the way, the country they had 
abandoned was left quiet and beautiful as if 
society had never disturbed it. Indeed, it had 
left behind a certain appearance of desolation. 
Mansion-houses were closed, or left in the care of 
servants. Pretty cottages, like that of Mrs. 
Norton, were tenantless as empty bird-cages. 
Neither croquet-balls nor lawn-tennis nets were 
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The loneliness of this old woman was rendered $ growth, could be found on his farm. Worse than 
less wearisome by the company of this one living that, a few tough superannuated hens, sitting on 
thing, that in his own stupid way would watch her} one perch, were all that Mrs. Tuttle would be 


movewents with the fidelity of a watch-dog. There 
was a feeling of companionship in the creature, 
though he lay fast asleep on his rug, while she went 
round and round the stocking she was knitting 
for no particular person, but because she must 
do something. When she rolled up her work, 
thrust the ends of her needles into the ball of 
yarn, and opened the great Bible that always lay 


likely to find should a spirit of investigation seize 
upon her regarding the subject of a chicken-pie. 

In his dread of consequences, the farmer be- 
thought himself of Mrs. Hale’s lone turkey, and 
a desperate desire to possess it had drawn him to 
the homestend. Half a dozen young bantams, 
roaming through the barn-yard, as he passed it, 
intensified his object. Plump, young, and in 


on the candle-stand near her, Jacob was sure to$ spleridid condition for a great Thanksgiving pie, 
wake up, lift his head, and watch her while she; they might perhaps appease the wrath of his 
put on her spectacles with reverential precision, } wife; anyway, mitigate it into a state of slow 
when he would rise slowly and come toward her $ grumbling. . 
as if he desired to hold some part in the sacred i But Mrs. Hale had never parted with a Thanks- 
duty she was performing. giving turkey in her life, and she almost resented 

The time was drawing nigh when the loncliness 3 the idea of selling her little reserve of poultry ; 
to which this woman was left must deepen into | but Farmer Tuttle’s downcast countenance put 
pain. The Indian-suinmer had passed away, all : another idea into her kind heart. Why could not 
the crops wero in, and a day for Thanksgiving had § Mr. Tuttle and his whole household come to the 
been proclaimed ; but who was to celebrate that} homestead and celebrate Thanksgiving with her? 
essentially New England feast with her? Even i Tuttle brightened under the double temptation. 
the hired boy would leave her, and go to his own} A Thanksgiving dinner without cost, and away 
home; for even he would not be absent ftom the; from home. He would have accepted the pro- 
family-gathering on that day, poor as the feast; posal at once, had he dared ; but ended by carry- 
mizht prove. ing it home as a peacc-offering to his wife. 

Even Jacob seemed to comprehend Lennie! Mrs. Tuttle received the invitation with inter- 
of this, as the evenings were getting longer and} nal satisfaction, for the saving promised to be 
longer; for his eyes would follow hers as they $ considerable; but she expressed herself very 
turned with weary patience on the face of that old ; doubtful about accepting it. Did that old woman 
clock, and when it struck nine he would start up § think they had nothing to eat in their own house? 
with a clumsy sort of joyousness, follow her to} She wished her to understand that the Tuttles 


the bed-room door, and only return to his mat 
when it was closed against him. 

Never since it was built had that old home- 
stead been without a festival of some kind under 
its roof on Thanksgiving Day. In the gist 
massacre of her poultry, she had made provision 
for this Pilgrim festival that would have feasted 
a whole family ; but how could she endure to kill 
that noble young turkey strutting in solitary 
grandeur up and down the barn-yard, with no 
human being to share his plumpness with her? 
Had Jaeob been half-carnivorous, like a dog, she 
might have had some little help from him; but a 
handful of salt, lapped from the palm of her hand, 
would be all the novelty he could appreciate. 

A few days before the important Thursday, 
Mrs. Hale found unexpected relief in a visit from 
her neizhbor, Simon Tuttle, who was in some 
tribulation himself, regarding the Thanksgiving 
dinner in his own house. 

Being a man of keen thrift, always ready to 
sell his produce at the highest market price, he 
had, during the greatest demand, bargained his 
powtry away until no turkoy, of that year’s 





were quite as able to have Thanksgiving dinners 
as any Hale that ever lived, and to cook them, 
too, as well as other folks. No doubt she wanted 
to make up for cheating them in that shameful 
way out of that ugly pet sheep of hers. But that 
wasn’t the way to get round her. It took two to 
make up, as well as to quarrel, and she wasn't 
that kind. Was she going? Of course she'd got 
to go, or there wouldn't be no pence with that 
quarrelsome old critter. Besides, she could not 
help pitying the miserable soul since that high- 
flying girl had gone off and left her all alone. It 
was 8 mercy to go near her, and she supposed 
they must give up everything they had meant to 
do, and trapeze off to eat dinner with her. It 
might be that such kindness would strike her 
conscience, and she would give that sheep back. 

Here Tuttle, who had taken a New York journal 
from the post-office that morning, drew it from 
his pocket and began to read. 

“You didn't take the trouble to hear what I was 
sayin’ about that sheep, Tuttle; but I tell you I 
mean to have it back yet, see if I don’t.’’ 

The farmor looked up suddenly, and spreading 
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the newspaper down on the table, placed his{ On Thanksgiving morning, Mrs. Tuttle arose 
finger against one of the headings, and called ; jubilant with anticipation. Determined to estab- 
out: ; lish her superiority in every way, she put on her 

«‘ Jist you come here, old woman! You'll find ‘ best Sunday garments, put new ribbons of a 
symthin’ about that Hale gal as will make you ; {defiant flame-color on her cap, and fastened an 
hop like corn on a hot shovel, and wilt the poor enormous bow of it at her throat with a colored 
old woman down to nothin’. Jist read along, and } photograph of Mr. Tuttle, much improved by its 
see.” miniature size, and framed into a brooch with 

Mrs. Tuttle leaned over the broad shoulders of ? some metal that looked as much like gold as 
her husband, put a vagrant tuft of sandy hair { the preparation used to burnish it permitted, and 





from her eyes, and read eagerly; while the two } lay ou her bosom like a door-plate. 


daughters crowded to the other side, and edged 
each other out of the way in a wild effort to 
gather information for themselves. 

When the woman looked up, her eyes, in which 
greenish-yellow tints were forever changing, 
gleamed like those of a cat with a mouse between 
its claws. 

Her face was red, as if brick-dust had been 
scattered over it, as she called out to her 
daughters : 

“Come here, gals—come right round on this ' 
side, and read for yourselves. This comes of 
pianners and boardin’-schovls, that you’ve been 
so crazy after, and I hope it'll be a warnin’ to; 
you. Didn't [ allus tell you that disgrace was 
sartin to fall on that stuck-up critter sooner or j 


later? Go to that Thanksgivin’ dinner? I reckon / 


Thus arrayed, she marsbaled her household, 
and led it up the front door-yard of the old 
homestead, leaning pompously on the arm of her 
husband, tullowed by her two girls in equally 
elegant costumes, and, a little way off, by two 
work-hands with well-greased boots and bread 
shirt-collars starched into the solidity of marble. 

“Jist in time, ain’t we?’ exclained Mrs. 
Tuttle, hilariously, when the hostess met her at 
the door. ‘*Can tell with half a snttf that dinner 
is e'enajist ready.” 

rani: that abundant meal was ranged on 


moment's nutice. W hile her guests were taking 
off their wraps, Mrs. Hale removed tle dishes, 
; one by one, to the out-room, where two tables 
placed together had been covered with une of her 


she may calkerlate on seein’ me there as large as { largest home-made table-cloths, white as snow. 


life, no mistake about that. I wouldn't miss the 
chance of givin’ that old woman the news—not 
for a span-new dollar-bill. 
that you don't say a word about it toa critter you 
meet, 
around here, and T mean to be the very fust one 


Mr. Tuttle stood at one end of the table with a 
carving-knife in his right hand, and a steel in the 


Now, gals, look out § other, waiting for the company to be seated. 


“Wal, this is sumthin’ wuth while,” he said, 


They don’t take York papers generally ; pointing down the table with his steel, with which 
she counted each dish as he went. 


«Turkey, 


to give her a hull dose of what is in this one; chicken-pie, with a brake-leaf cut in the crust 


from my own lips. It'll be nuts for her to crack 
between her old teeth.” 

«?Tarnal hard things to bite at, when you give 
*em,"’ muttered the furmer, pretending to read 
his paper in an undertone; but the quick ears 
of his wife detected him. 

“Hard, is it, Tuttle? Oh, yes; mighty hard, 
that your neighbor, a3 you are allus callin’ her, 


should be bronght face to face with the difference ‘ 
between bringin’ up a family with good hard- ‘ 
sense priuciples, and the iniquity of sich flighty + 
; forgit that.” 


notions of gentility and elegance as las driven 
Amy Hale right on to the rocks of destruction. 


Look at your own gals, Simon Tuttle, and say, } 


and curlin’ over the tin-pan in a key-border, a 
ham, biled and baked, and spotted with pepper ; 
then that erispy suckin’-pig, kneelin’ in parsley, 
and with a red lady’s-apple atween his jaws; I 
hain’t seen anything like it since— 

“Since when?” demanded Mrs. Tuttle. 
give me the date. Since when?” 

“Since that splendiferois Thanksgivin’ you 
gave us last year,’ auswered the farmer, col- 
lapsing into his chair, and beginning to sharpen 
his knife with vigur. ‘None of us can ever 


“Jist 


” 


Mrs. Tuttle cast a swift irate glance down the 
festive board, taking in the neatly-arranged side- 


if you can, that it isn’t my born duty to make ; dishes with which Mrs. Hale, unconscivus of the 
her grandmarm feel the sin of it clear down to/ taste which made artistic arrangement natural to 


the bottom of her misguided heart?” 


Simon Tuttle, who had no courage for an argu- | 


§ her, had given finish and color to the substautial 


luxuries the unhappy farmer had dared to praise. 


ment on the question, suddenly reminded himself’ Saucers full of small pickles, green as emeralds, 
that the workmen might want overluoking, and ; odd dishes of old glass in which cranberry-sauce 


left the house. 


Sgleamed like crushed rubies, pies arranged in 
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alternate wedges of custard and tart, plates of 
gingerbread, twisted crullers and doughnuts 
looming up in golden-brown heaps among all 
this abundance, aroused the woman's énvy, and 
she answered, sharply : 

“TI should think not, Mr. Tuttle; that was a 
meal any reasonable man might remember in his 
mind with Christian satisfaction. Chicken-pies, 
on my table, may not be titivated off with key- 
borders, or have brake-leaves cut in the top, 
but—"” 

“Oh, mar,” broke in the youngest daughter, 
‘‘won't you never stop to think that names will 
go out of fashion? New York and Bosting folks 
call them spiky-leaved things ferns—not brakes.” 

Mrs. Tuttle gave a low and bitterly ironical 
bend of the head to that daring young person. 

“Of course, Miss Harriet Jane Tuttle, you have 
got more eddication and are genteeler than your 
own mar, by gatur, and because your par is better 
off than hers was; but ‘brake’ is the word my 
school-marm learned me, and, if you don’t par- 
ticularly object, ‘brake’ it is!’ 

Having silenced Harriet Jane with this dash of 
sarcasm, Mrs. Tuttle turned upon her husband. 

Before you sharpen that knife, till our teeth are 
sot on edge, supposin’ you ask a bliessin’. Bein’ 
Thanksgivin’ Day, and you at the head of the 
table, it may naturally be calkerlated on.” 

“Dear me!’’ exclaimed that unhappy man, 
dropping the steel as if it burned him; “in course 
I ought.” Then, folding his heavy hands, he 
muttered out a blessing that might have dragged 
itself into an exhortation but for his wife, who 
cut it short by a vigorous touch of her foot under 
the table. 

Now the dinner commenced after the good old 
Puritan fashion. The farmer stood up once more, 
squared his shoulders, rolled back his starched 
wristhands, and, fastening the turkey down with 
his fork, proceeded to hack him into fragments, 
which were expedited down the table by half a 
dozen willing hands. First, however, the good 
man served his wife with an abundant plate. 

“There, mother, I hope that'll kind of modify 
things,’ he said, warmed into courage by the 
grim smile she gave him. But the smile died out 
after Mrs. Tuttle had lifted a generous supply of 
the dressing to her mouth on the point of a case- 
knife, and tasted it critically ; then, whispering to 
her daughter, loud enough to be heard along the 
table, she said: 

“Too much sage, by half, in that stuffin’ ? 

Her comments continued at intervals 

“« Don’t see that pig is a bit better for bein’ sot 
knee-deep in parsley and with a red apple into 
its jaws after cookin’,”’ 
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down her plate for a second help. ‘ Plenty of 
gravy, and no greens, if you please, Mrs. Hale.” 

Mrs. Hale was so hospitably mindful of this 
request that her guest was silenced for the time, 
and a clatter of knives and plates, with the 
soft gurgle of currant wine, poured from two 
ancient decanters with labels about their necks, 
were sounds of festivity sufficient for the occasion, 
without the aid of voices. 

When Mrs. Hale arose, quietly removed the 
heavier dishes to the kitchen, and came back 
holding a huge Indian-pudding before her, Jacob 
followed her and looked through the door rather 
timidly, as if uncertain of his welcome among 
so much company. 

Mrs. Tuttle saw him, and pointed that way with 
her knife, in a burst of temper that disabled ber 
for instant speech. The poor fellow caught one 
look at her flushed face, whirled around, and 
rushed, with a great clatter of hoofs, through the 
kitchen and into the wood-house, where he hid 
himself, trembling till his fleece shook like o 
snow-drift in the wind. Meantime, the object of 
his dread sat upright in her chair, with wrath in 
her face and a gleam in her eyes that made poor 
Tuttle shiver. 

‘‘Puddin’? No, thank yot,” she said, irately. 
“The sight of that ungrateful animal has took 
away my appetite. I should a-thought you had 
got enough of pettin’ sich critters when that gal 
Amy went off to foreign parts and left you here 
alone, not to mention that she’s got to be a stage 
actress, and is in all the York papers.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
« Mrs. HALE met the cruel look that her guest 
cast down upon her with grave astonishment. 

“Were you speaking of my grandchild?” she 
questioned. 

“Your grandchild? Yes, if you mean to call 
her so after disgracin’ you in the newspapers, 
and makin’ a show of herself amongst low theatre- 
people. We hadn’t an idea that it was for sich 
goin’s on that you sold your shotes and cattle— 
even down to the chickens—to buy fine clothes 
for her. Wuth clothes, the dressmaker snys, she 
ordered ’em to be; but now, I reckon, you'll find 
out whether they are wuth much or not.” 

“YT do not understand you,’ faltered Mrs. 
Hale, into whose kindly old face the hot color 
was coming and going. ‘What has my Amy 
done, that you should speak of her so?” 

“Done? Well, I reckon you'll find out quick 
enough. Futtle, have you brought that York 
paper along? Didn't I tell you not to let any- 
thing make you forgit it? But I bain’t no doubt 


she muttered, sending} you have.” 
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“No,”’ answered Tuttle, feeling nervously in “But what on’arth can you do with a critter 
his pocket; ‘1 don’t see any use in it—'specially } brought up like that gal?” 
to-day ; but there it is. I can’t help hopin’ that “TI can bring her home again.” 
she won't let anything in it hurt her feelin’s too} ‘* What, here—in the old homestead ?” 
much. Young people will be young, you know.” “Yes, here. What better place can she find? 
Here the two girly gave their father a grateful } Who will ever love her better than I do?” 
look, which rather encouraged him.* With the “What, after trapezin’ around with play-actors 
paper in his hand, he went down to the foot} and sich?” 
of the table, and laid it before the old lady. “Yes,” answered the old woman, standing up 
“Td jist go and read it by myself,” he said, } firmly, with both arms folded over her bosom. 
in a low frightened voice; “it may come easier.” § ‘This is Amy's home, and shall be hers so long 
Mrs. Hale arose. She was pale with vague } as I live, and even after I am dead.” 
apprehension, but spoke with her usual gentle} “Gals,” said Mrs. Tuttle, turning grandly 
precision : ; toward her daughters, ‘git on your things right 
“If you will help yourselves, and—and try to} off, and we'll start for hum. I won't stand by 
enjoy what is befure you, I will be back in a few} and hear sich outrageous talk, or have sich 
minutes.” examples sot before you. Tuttle, look up your 
Mrs. Hale went into her bed-room, and there § hat and great-coat—it’s high time you did.” 
read a full and very florid account of Amy’s Tuttle lingered in the room: his tough heart 
theatrical performance in Berkshire; of her} was seized with yearning sympathy. He longed 
dress, her great talent, her beauty, and the j to make peace between these two women. 
wonderful sensation she was expected to make? ‘Mother,’ he said, with a clumsy effort at. 
in Washington that winter. When she came back ; persuasion, “she didn’t mean anything bad as 
she was pale as marble, and there was a look? you think: so don’t be hard.” 
in her eyes that no one had ever seen there? ‘She means to bring that brazen thing back 
before—a look of firm, almost solemn, resolve. into our neighborhood, that has allus been respect- 
“Wal, now that ‘you have read all about that / able, and try to ckalize her with your own darters. 
gal’s goin’s on—fandangles and love-makin’ with ; That is what it all amounts to. Ask her your- 
strange fellers—what do you think of it?’ ques- ‘self if it don’t.” 
tioned Mrs. Tuttle, eager for some more turbulent} Tuttle gave his friend a look of questioning 
display of fecling. “Purty carryin’s ou—don't | kindness. 
you think so? Now, jist speak up. What do} «Is that go, neighbor Hale?” 


you mean to do about it?” “After she has been playin’ love-scenes with 
“ When I aim sure that it is true—” trampin’ actors, in a no-sleeved dress—remember 
“True? Of course it’s true. Don’t it fill ! that,” interposed his wife, tying on her bonnet 
three columns in that York paper?” ; with a jerk of both strings. “After all that, she 
“When I am certain of that, 1 think the Lord { would take her back hum, yes, and glory in it.” 
will open a road for me, and I shall take it.” “Yes,” said the old woman, with gentle firm- 


The old lady sat down as she spoke, and folded ‘ ness, though her eyes filled with tears; “I would 
her arms on the table, if possible to still the : take her home, even if she had been eating husks 
tremor that shook them. Her tormentor saw’: with swine.” 
this, aud rejviced in it. ‘ j [To BE CONTINUED.] 
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T stoop fn her garden at night, 
And the lilies, stately and tall, 

At iny feet their’ petals let full 
So soft and light 


And her eyes—ah! they rival the stars 
That shine in the eveutide, 

And «hed their eoft beams 

On the earth as it dreams 
Whore shadows bide. 

Oh, where is my bonnie true love— 
My love that is tender and wise, And she loves me, my love so deniure, 

With hair that ripples all pale, The lilies whisper it low 

And hides her eweet face like a veil And drop at my feet their petals so pure, 
That way ward flies? Soft and slow, 
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held the book 
she had been 


and her other 


meditatively. 
“«Qh, dear!’’ 
she plaintively 
murmured, 
‘‘what shall [ 
do? I never 
had a lover be- 
fore, and now 
I have two; 
and I can’t, for 
the life of me, 
tell which I 
like best.” 
Anita Fayal, 
as she spoke, 
stopped on the 
rude plank 
bridge, which 
crossed the} 
rush- bordered } 
willow-shaded 
little stream, 
and stood, for 
full five min- 
utes, in pen- 
sive thought, 
one of the pret- 
tiest pictures 
that could be imagined. She had been asking 
herself that question for several days now, and 
she was still as undecided as ever. But as both 
lovers were getting more and more importunate, 
she knew she must soon come to a decision: and 
so she had stolen away, this afternoon, to this 


. 





HE hand that i 





reading drop- } 
ped to herside, ‘ ‘‘ Launcelot Vaughan, or Volney Ware?” 





quiet and secluded walk, to try and make up her 
mind, taking a book with her, as a blind, saying 
she wished to be alone. 

‘Dear, dear! Which shall it be?’’ she said. 


Launcelot Vaughan had come to Kent Island, a 


hand went up } beautiful spot off the New England coast, firat. He 


to her chin, } had many graces of person, and a great deal of 
{ 


money. The other, Volney Ware, had but little 
money, very few real graces, but quite an 
extraordinary intellect. 

‘‘T wonder which would be the more true,’”’ 
she said. ‘If manner can be trusted, Vaughan 
would. But then, they say, it is the silent, 
reserved, almost rude natures, like Volney’s, that 
are the most earnest, and that keep faith best.”’ 

The gun set, the twilight deepened, night came, 
yet Anita had not made up her mind. By this 
time she had reached a rising bluff, from which 
she could see the ocean. The moon was now 
about an hour high, trailing a long line of silver 
across the deep. “It might be a bridge to 
heaven,’’ she said, under her breath; ‘one 
almost looks to see the angels pass.”” In the 
distance, the opposite shore of the bay could just 
be discerned. A few gulls flapped their wings, 
and dipped into the water, and soared heaven- 
ward again. ‘Ah, me!’’ she said, at last, «I 
will give it up for to-night. To-morrow I will 
come down early here: perhaps sleep will give me 
wisdom : at any rate, the freshening air will clear 
my brain.” As she turned back toward the hotel, 
she met Vaughan, seeking for her. He said, ap- 
parently distracted: ‘‘Oh! I was sure something 
had happened to you, though Volney, with his 
cool Boston air, said: ‘Not a bit of it; you could 
take care of yourself.’ The puppy! How can he 
understand how one feels?” 

But sleep brought no wisdom to Anita. In 
fact, she slept but little, for Vaughan had been 
so eager, in the walk home, that she had only 


evaded committing herself with the greatest 
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headland, she paced the shelving strand of the 
land-locked bay ; now watching the fishing-sloops 
standing off and on, as they trailed for snap- 
mackerel, now trying to count the gulls that 
screamed, and dipped, and soared, and screamed 
again. 

Suddenly, she heard a step behind her, and 
turning, saw a lithe manly figure, in a blue and 
white flannel bathing-suit, that came bounding 
down the rocks. 

‘*Good-morning !’’ cried Volney Ware, gayly, 
for it was he. ‘Excuse my dress, Miss Anita. 
I had no idea of meeting you here at this hour. 
1 came down for a plunge before breakfast.” 
Anita held out her hand, with a frank sweet 
smile. ‘Good-morning, Mr. 
Ware,” she replied. 

The joy that had leaped into 
his face, as he saw her, was 
eclipsed for a moment. 

“You promised to call me 
Volney,’’ he said, in a tone of 
reproach; but still holding fast 
the hand she had given him. 

Anita suddenly drew the hand 
away, and her eyes fell. 

“TI know,” she said, with 
heightened color; ‘but, on-eon- 
sideration—”’ 

“TI do not wish you to con- 
sider,”’ he burst forth, impetn- 
ously. ‘Can't you grant me 
even that little boon? It would 
not bind you to anything. 
difficulty. The fencing him off had brought on a} Heaven knows, you grant me little enough!” 
headache, and it was long after midnight before “What right have you to exact anything of 
she slept at all, and then only brokenly. She was} me?’’ Anita cried, with quick resentment, that 
glad when the first faint streaks of dawn told } cut him to the heart. 
her she might get up. So, with her pet dog,} ‘Don't!’ he said, putting up his hand, as 
Bruno, a splendid Newfoundland, she started for i though he would ward off a fatal blow. “For 
the shore. A brisk walk of half an hour brought 3 God’s sake, be kind to me, Anita, if you can’t be 
her to the bay, where a decayed jagged pier } anything else!” 
stretched out into the sea, The sun was just} His look and manner melted her. 
looming up through the mists, a globe of fone ‘“«T did not mean to be unkind, Volney,” she 
red: the foam-capped waves came curling in, said, softly ; ‘‘but—but you know—” 
almost at her feet: the breeze blew fresh and} ‘TI know you are an angel,” he cried, snatching 
invigorating. her hand, and pressing it to his lips. 

“Tt is nice,’ she said, in an accent of keen The act, somehow, did not offend her; never- 
enjoyment, taking in long breaths of the invigor- ; theless, she drew the hand away. 
ating air. ‘Ah! how much better than staying | ‘“T have never deceived you,”’ she said, in a 
in bed.” low tone. ‘I have told you that I really do not 

But the decision which she had come to make } know how much, or how little, I care for you—’ 
still would not determine itself. Up and down the He interrupted her, impetuously. 
beach she paced, for nearly an hour. The mists, “Tam an ingrate,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Forgive me! 
by this time, had all dissipated: the breeze was} But oh! if you knew how I worship the very 
blowing fresher and fresher; the sea sparkled in} ground you tread on.” 
the sunshine. Back and forth, from headland to’ A restless flame burned in his eyes, that were 
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blue, or gray, just as the light struck them; a} bath. Good-bye,’ with a gay nod. ‘We shall 
faint flush overspread his fair face, and the} meet at lunch, I suppose.” 

morning sunshine matched its beams with his} <‘‘Good-bye—my darling!’ he answered; but 
yellow curls. } the last words were not audible. 

Anita looked at him, and wondered what there; Anita had gathered up her skirts, and was 
was about his face, that, though his features were beginning to clamber up the rocks, waving aside 
not nearly so handsome, rendered him, at times, all his gallant offers of assistance. When she 
even more pleasing than Launcelot Vaughan. ; ‘ reached the top, she started off, without looking 

“I must be going,” she said, presently. “Uncle } { back once to catch the eager eyes that followed 
will be waiting to go in to breakfast. Good: her. She had gone but a little distance, however, 
morning, Mr.—Volney. Don’t go out very far. } when she encountered what seemed, at first, a 
There is a heavy surf on, as you may see, and # young Greek god, but clad in a yellow and black 
you may find the undertow too much for you.” ; striped bathing-suit. 

“Would you really care, if—’ ‘ Launcelot !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, are you 





“Now, don’t be foolish! Go and take your } going in bathing, too?” 





“Why shouldn’t I?’ he retorted, with bitter } to her, and laid one hand forcibly upon her wrist. 
sarcasm in his look and tone. ‘Unless Mr. 3 “ Don’t trifle with me! Did you, or did you not, 


-Ware monopolizes the privilege.” come here to meet Volney Ware ?” 

“How silly you are!’’ Anita replied. “You; ‘Let me go,’’ was her angry answer. ‘ You 
act like a child.” are behaving like a madman.” 

“Tact just as you force me to. What do you “No! You shall not go till you have given 


mean by evading answering me, last night, and} me what I ask. Anita, let me kiss you—just 
now coming down here to meet Ware, and at this i once !”’ 
hour in the morning?” “Sir!” Her voice tlashed forth more a 
a3 
ti 





‘Who said I came here to meet him?’ nantly than ever. 
“T saw you with him.” “Jt would not hurt you,” he said, wituany. 
‘Oh! A spy over my actions.” ““Ha!’ with sudden fierce jealousy; ‘have 
His dark handsome face flushed angrily. you ever suffered him to kiss your lips?” 
sultry passion in his eyes burst into a flame ia “How dare you ?”’ 
actually seemed to emit spurks of fire. ies saw him kiss your hand. Deny it if you 
“Anita!’ he cried, hoarsely, as he strode up? can.’ 
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She shrank back trembling, before the furious 
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The dark thoughts that welled out of his 


passion that blazed in his eyes, as he spoke. But; passionate soul were interrupted, by a sharp, 


she made no answer. 

‘“‘Ha—he did!” cried Launcelot, savagely. 
“And so will I. There—and there—and there.” 
And, in spite of her struggles, he seized her, 
held her fast, and kissed her, first on one cheek, 
and then on the other. At last she succeeded in 
breaking away from him: assisted, perhaps, by 
Bruno, who had begun to growl ominously. 


«T will never, never forgive you,” she cried, : 


and then burst into tears. 
A quick spasm of pain crossed his face. 





‘ involuntary cry for help. 


He looked up. Ware had been suddenly drawn 
into a hole by the undertow, and was now strug- 


} gling for his life. 


Launcelot Vaughan knew that Ware could not 
swim, just as well as he knew that he himself 
could: yet he saw Volney sink once, even twice, 
without moving a muscle to aid him. 

But he was not totally bad at heart. So, when 


{ Volney rose to the surface again, Launcelot 
; Vaughan dashed into the water, and seized hold 


“Don’t say that, for God's sake,” he cried, } of him, just as he was sinking again. - 


huskily. ‘I am a brute, I know. But I love 
you better than my own salvation, and I couldn’t 
control myself. Anita—darling—forgive me.” 

‘« Let me pass, sir. I am going home.”’ 


It would have been a very simple matter to 
buoy Volney up with one arm, and strike out for 
shore with the other; but Launcelot Vaughan did 
no such thing: his mind, clouded by jealous 


He stepped aside out of her path, and stood } passion, entertained no such thought. 


passively, while she went by, his eyes following 


‘You were almost gone that time, Mr. Ware,” 


her till she was out of sight. Then, turning on ‘ he said, shortly, as he kept Volney’s head above 
his heel abruptly, he strode on in the direction of } water, but made no attempt to take him ashore. 
\ 


the beach. 

Volney Ware, wholly unconscious of his rival’s 
proximity, and thoughtlessly happy in the slight 
hope Anita had given him, had plunged into the 
water, and was now sporting gayly among the 
waves. 

Launcelot Vaughan stood in the shadow of the 
rocks, watching him with a face overcast by the 
gloom of jealous passion. 

“One of us will win her,’’ he muttered. 
‘Which shall it be? If it be Volney Ware—no, 
no! That is impossible. Curse him! If he had 
never crossed my path, I might have won her.” 


It was. several moments before Volney had 
breath to answer. 

“Yes,” he gasped, faintly; ‘‘ pretty nearly.” 

“You might be drowned yet,’’ Vaughan ob- 
served, with cruel deliberation. ‘If I were to 
let go of you, your life wouldn’t be worth much.” 

“Not much,” Volney answered, with a ghastly 
attempt at a smile. 

‘Do you value your life very highly—highly 
enough to pay any price for it?” 

“What price?’’ his teeth chattering with a 
nervous chill, which no amount of bravery could 
‘What do you mean ?” 


repress. 
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“I mean this,” with ‘a look that could not be ‘ sank for the last time, and dragged him to Anita's 
misunderstood: “If you will promise me now, ‘ side, happily not dead, though unconscious. 
on your honor, that you will leave Kent Island As Anita lifted her pale anxious face, and 
to-morrow, and renounce forever all pretensions $ ceased, for a moment, her chafing of Volney's 
to Miss Fayal’s favor, I will save your life. If; hands and temples, Launcelot Vaughan felt a 
you won't promise me that, I shall swim ashore, } sickening chill of despair at his heart. 
and you may take care of yourself the best way “ Help me, for the love of heaven!” she cried, 
you can.” { appealingly, forgetful of everything but Volney’s 
He spoke with quick passionate utterance, and ; danger. ‘He has fainted.” 
Volney Ware knew that he meant what he said. | “T see it now!’ Vaughan cried, in a strange 
} 





For a moment, the helpless man viewed his { harsh voice. ‘ You love him!” 
rival with a,glance in which unlimited scorn “Yes,” Anita answered, with a proud uplifting 
was expressed: but not a sign of fear or hesi- ; of her head. ‘I love him! I know it now. He 
tation did he manifest. is more to me than all the world; he is more to 
«“ Launéelot Vaughan,” he said, meeting his ; me than life itself.” 
rival's eyes with a look of utter contempt, “I { Vaughan passed his hand over his eyes with a 
always suspected you, and now I know you for ; low despairing cry. 
an infamous scoundrel. I love Anita Fayal, and, “Help me!’’ Anita prayed. ‘Help me, and 
before God, I believe she loves me. I would; I will say nothing.”’ 
sooner die than give her up. You may leave me; Vaughan looked at her a moment, his face 
- 


to drown, if you see fit.” . distorted with passion. 
The calm confidence of his manner fairly «Help you—help him ?”’ he cried, grinding his 
infuriated Vaughan. { teeth in impotent rage. ‘No, by heaven, I will 


¢ 


“Curse you!’ he cried, loosening his hold, { not!’ And turning on his heel, he hurried away, 
and striking out for himself. ‘Much good ‘ like one pursued by demons. 
you'll make by this.” : { When Volney Ware opened his eyes, Anita was 
Volney sank, almost the same instant. But | { j Rending over him, and one of his hands was 
Launcelot Vaughan swam coolly to the shore, ; ‘ pressed close to her lips. 
and when he gnined it, he turned his back, He looked up with an eager glance of inquiry, 
and walked rapidly away. But he did not go: and a tremor of happiness thrilled his whole 
far. Though he had a murderer’s loathing and : being, at the answering smile. 


horror for the scene of his crime, he soon felt an ‘You saved my life,” he whispered. ‘ Darling, 
irresistible impulse to look back. what are you going to do with it?” 
“‘He must be quite dead now,” he muttered. Anita bent her lovely head, and kissed him 


“I wonder if the body will come ashore? Had I { softly on the brow. 


not better return, and give the alarm, or feign “T am going to try and make it a happy life,’’ 
ignorance of the whole matter?’ she answered. ‘ Volney, I love you.” 
He turned and retraced his steps, almost uncon- ; The name of Launcelot Vaughan was not 


sciously. Suddenly he started, and staggered ‘ ‘ spoken between them then. They saw him no 

back, with a ghastly pallor on his face. For { more, but three days later his body was wasied 

there, on the hard white beach, just in front of; ashore ; and they suspected, only too certainly, 

him, lay Volney Ware. -More than this! Anita ; that his fate had been that of the suicide. 

Fayal, with drenched clothes and dripping aay Long afterwards, when Anita was Volney’s 

was seated beside him, with his head on her lap. happy wife, he ventured to speak, for once, of 
A very few words will explain how this came $ his former rival. 


about. Anita, overcome by her interview with § ‘“‘ Darling,” he asked, softly, ‘do you think 
Vaughan, had sunk on the nearest stone, the ( that you were ever tempted to love him?” 
moment he had left her. Here, soon after, she “No,” Anita answered; “up to that dreadful, 


thought she heard a cry of distress. At first, she ; dreadful day,’’ and she covered her face with her 
fancied it all imagination; but the idea grew on | hands, ‘I thought I cared for you both equally, 
her; and finally she rose, and looked over the and for neither more than a8 a friend. But— 
bank. There, to her horror, she saw Volney { ; but when I saw you in the water,” and she flung 
sinking, and Vaughan walking leisurely away. ( herself into his arms, ‘I knew better; I knew 
In a moment she had descended to the beach, and ‘ that I loved you, and had loved you, all along. 
calling to Bruno, who had followed her, ‘‘ Seize} Oh, Volney! It makes me shudder to think 
him, sir, seize him!’’ had rushed into the sea. The { of it. But let us talk of something else. I 
faithful dog had caught the drowning man as he ; cannot bear to speak of this,’”’ 
Vou. LXXXVI.—38. 
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Ir they had seen him lying on the pavement in } the nearest drinking-saloon to refresh himself 
the blaze of a Neapolitan sun, or, half-naked as } after his laudable exertions, and plenty of inftu- 
he was, crouching on Arabian sands, poetical-} ential citizens saw him standing at the bar, and 
souled young ladies, and people generally who} never dreamed of entering a protest against it. 
consider themselves artistic and esthetic, might On the boy went, as fast as his miserable legs 
have called him “ picturesque,” and bestowed a} would carry him—across Union Square, which 
few copper coins upon his needs. But alas! for ; needed more benches than it possessed, to afford 
his empty stomach and aching limbs, the romance- } repose to the homeless wanderers gathered there: 
inspiring skies of Italy did not shine upon his? then up Broadway, reproached, pushed aside like 
wretchedness, and, save in name, he had no} some noisome insect, so frightened by his late 
connection whatever with the Ishmaelite of the { encounter with justice that he dared not even 
desert. He was only a miserable street-Arab on } beg—on the lad plodded. He turned down a 
the prosaic stones.of New York, an uninteresting, } cross-street, stately with noble mansions on either 
ragged, dirty, ill-savored home product. From 3 side, actuated by no reason—impelled only by 
the crown of his unkempt head to the soles of the instinct which wonld lead a hunted dog to 
his unshod feet, his whole person was as savage } forsake a crowded thoroughfare. 
an irony upon our wordy nineteenth century’s He looked about. There was no policeman in 
philanthropic boasts, as well could be. view, so he ventured to seat himself on the steps 

His years just made up a decade; but the full} of a church. The late autumnal sun warmed 
chronicle of their details would have filled a } somewhat his chilléd extremitics, and a crust that 
volume, though with nothing to offer, from the he had tremblingly plucked from a barrel of 








first page to the last, which could excite interest, } garbage checked for the moment the gnawing at 
either on the ground of dramatic incident or } his vitals. He was, for the moment, undisturbed. 
tragic novelty. His woes were as commonplace; ‘The bell in the steeple struck the hour. Its 
as they were commén. Footsore and weary, } echoes touched some chord in his memory, and 
pinched by cold, wrung by hunger-pangs, he sat? took him back to days—oh, how far off they 
huddled on a curb-stone, and the eager crowd } looked!—blessed by a mother’s tender love— 
swept past. At length, however, a burly giant in ; holding too the luxury of clean clothes, plentiful 
uniform, who had been lounging over an area-{ food, and a warm bed. He could recollect some- 
railing, deep in conversation with a servant-girl, ; thing, tiny as he had heen, of her loss. She had 
had his téte-i-téte interrupted, and looked about | told him she was going to henven, but he had 
for some other source of interest or occupation. A forgotten where she said heaven was, just ay he 
i 





trio of half-drunken young men passed, laughing, ; had forgotten what became of him for a long, 
singing, jostling unwary passengers; but they | long while after her departure. 
were well dressed, and might very possibly be the} At a certain point, his father found a place in 
sons of civic dignitaries, so the giant smiled { his recollections. But they were together in a 
amiably at their sport, and turned his eyes away. $ dismal room, and he was often hungry then, and 
But his glance, at last, fell on the small figure, $ his father used to lie:for hours asleep on the floor 
and at once the smile faded from his lips, and his } and curse him when he disturbed his slumbers by 
beer-dimmed orbs grew stern at the sight of this { crying. Then sometimes bis father used to cry 
offender. A well-directed tap from his club sent { himself, and be good and kind ; at others, he sat 
the boy sprawling into the gutter, and his magis- { at a table and marked on a piece of wood with 
terial voice called, savagely : some instrument, and after such seasons food was 
“Get up and move on, you young villain, or } plenty for awhile. Then another woman appeared, 
I'll move you! No sniveling—I remember you 3 whom he refused to call mother; but she always 
perfectly—I’ve warned you before.” treated him well, though she and his father 
He had never set eyes on the creature till then; { quarreled frequently, and he had grown old 
but surely law could not complain, if her minister } enough to understand that it was because his 
was as blind as she is said to be. new friend. refused to let her earnings go for 


The (i yee away, and the giant sought } opium and drink. 
24 
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And he remembered one day when he had been: A knot of smaller boys, of a different class, 
out with her, and on their return they found the} had paused on their way home from school 
father stretched silent and stiff on the bed, and {to watch the performance; but though belong- 
there was a crowd in the room, and eomepody ing to the type of what are conventionally 
said he had poisoned himself. termed “the sons of gentlemen,” neither birth, 

And on and on his memory traveled, often : breeding, nor scholastic training seemcd to have: 
encountering gaps which it could not fill, till, } developed any more merciful traits in their 
within a period that seemed recent, he was with } nature than were exhibited by the pair of vaga- 
his step-mother, in a still more miserable chamber, } bonds. The little crowd shouted and laughed, 
and she had another husband who abused them } their enjoyment reaching a climax when the 
both, though she tried hard to protect him, and { poor street-Arab woke, and, from an instinct 
since then he had always been hungry and cold. } of self-preservation, began to struggle wildly 

Finally, the one human creature who had } against his tormentors. Ife struck out blindly 
mercy on him died also, and he was helpless in } with hands and feet, and the taller of his captors 
the hands of the drunken fiend. They lived } cuffed his cars soundly, while the group of boyish 
in a low den, full of men and women vile and ! gentlemen cried : 
degraded as himself, and the boy was taught to “Give it him! Thrash him! Serves him 
beg, and beaten because he would not steal. He} right, if he can’t take a joke!” 

did not perhaps understand that there was any { The captive freed himself at length, and dashed 
reason why he should not steal. Everybody about ; blindly away. The two vagrants retreated. But 
him did, and the boys of his own age, who were $ the school-boys, seeing the victim run, set after 
expert in the art, stood high in favor; only he him in a mad chase, just to gratify that instinct 
had promised his kind Sally that he never would, { for hunting any animal seeking escape which is 
and neither persuasions nor blows could induce } so strong in most Inds at that age. 

him to break his word. The Arab was in the middle of the street; a 

He wore out the patience of his companions at } Victoria, drawn by a pair of restive horses, came 
length. They beat him cruelly and banished him ‘ dashing along ; the beasts shied, and the coach- 
from among them, and in his terror he had wan- 3 man, in a rage, gave the little fellow a vicious 
dered off to another part of the city, afraid even 3 cut with his whip. He staggered back, barcly 
to linger in the neighborhood. The first night he ; escaped a blow from the wheel, and fell flat on 
had crawled into a covered wagon and slept, but } the pavement. 
on the second he was discovered and driven out, A lady and gentleman were scated in the 
aud now the third day of homelessness was more ; vehicle; the former uttered a cry, and ordered 
than half gone. His appeals for charity had } the coachman to stop. The man pretended not 
during that time procured him exactly one} to hear; but a second summons, too peremptory 
cent on three different occasions, twice a bit of } to be disregarded, followed quickly. The Indy 
bread, and half a dozen recommendations from } attempted to rise; observing this, the footman 
lynx-eyed policemen ‘to move on, they knew him ? sprang down from his seat, but the gentleman 
well for the worst little rascal on their beat.’’ beside her laid his hand on her arm, saying : 

He fell asleep on the church-steps. But I can- ‘*Good gracious, Florence, what are you trying 
not, with any regard to truth, seek to cast a halo} to do?” 
of poetry about him by describing his slumbers, “To see if that poor boy is hurt,” she 
visited by wonderful visions of paradisaical light } answered ; ‘‘as one of you three men ought to 
and beauty. His dreams did not soar above the’ have done before now.” 
fancied realization of his material needs: and “By Jove!” muttered the gentleman, staring 
before long even those forsook him. He sank her in amazement, while he still kept bis hand 
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down into darkness filled with vague trouble, } on her arm. : 

which gradually assumed the shape of his old “ He ain’t hurt, Miss Morton, he ain’t!”’ said 
torments till he was back in the custody of the } the footman, eying the small figure with as much 
wretches who had exiled him, and Sally’s hus- ; disgust as if afflicted with the delicate organiza- 
band was beating his head with a boot-jack. He { tion of his betters. 

woke to find the pain a reality. Two young “« Let. go my arm, Horace—I want to get out!” 
ruffians, some years his senior, had seen him, ; the lady said, in a voice half imperious, half 
and after amusing themselves for awhile by ; pleading. 

pinching his ears and pulling his hair, had “My dear girl, ‘the boy is all right—see, he is 
conceived the idea of tying a bit of rope to his { picking himself up.” 

ankle and dragging him down the steps. “‘T said so,’ cried the footman, triumphantly. 
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“Got more lives than a cat, them wretches,” 
added the coachman, in a tone which he did not 
intend to reach his mistress’s ears; but she caught 
the words, and a glow of indignation crossed the 
cheeks which terror had suddenly blanched. 

“If you are ever guilty of such conduct again, 
Martin,’’ she suid, coldly, ‘you will leave my 
service! It is no thanks to you that the poor 
child was not killed outright.” 

In an instant the coachman looked contrite 
enough; the footman’s contemptuous expression 
changed to one of the deepest interest, and he 
called to the boy: 

“You're all right, ain’t- you?’ 

““J—I do’ know,” the boy replied, looking 
vaguely about. 

“You will be, when you take hold of this,” 
added the gentleman, tossing him several pieces 
of silver. <«‘ Now drive on, Martin; we shall be 
late.” 

“Stop!” the young lady said again. | “I will 
not leave the boy in this way, Horace.”’ 

«« By Jove!’’ was all the elegant dandy could a 
second time articulate, and he leaned resignedly 
back in his seat, watching his companion with an 
astonishment which the two domestics evidently 
shared, though long habits of subserviency pre- 
vented their showing it so openly. 

The boy had picked up the money, and stood 
dividing his gaze between it and the vehicle, 
mechanically rubbing his bruised shoulder with 
one hand; but, in spite of his sort of dazed stupe- 
faction, his whole attitude was that of a timid 
animal ready to flee at the slightest cause. 

The lady beckoned to him. He started, took a 
step forward, then halted, evidently undecided 
whether to approach or run away. ‘Come here, 
my little fellow,’’- she called, and the sweet 
kindly tones gave him courage. He went close 
to the carriage and stood staring at her, his 
untutored fancy filled with a vague wonder at the 
jiovely young face bent toward him—but wonder- 
ing still more that the soft eyes should regard him 
so pityingly and the musical voice address him 
so gently. a 

‘You are sure you are not hurt?” she asked. 

He shook his head, still rubbing his shoulder. 

“Why don’t you answer, when the lady speaks 
to you?’ demanded the gentleman, sharply. 
“Take off your cap, you young heathen!” 
**Please leave him to me, Horace!’’ she said, 
in a low tone; ‘you only frighten him.” 

‘“‘Frighten a little street-Arab !’”’ he exclaimed, 
with an ironical laugh, while the coacbman fur- 
tively shook his whip as the nearest approach he 
dared make to gratify his longing to give the 
beggar a sound thrashing. 
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The boy had not glanced toward the gentleman. 
though he pulled off his tattered headgear at the ~ 
command, his wondering eyes still fastened on tha 
lady. ; 

“What is your name, my boy ?” she inquired. 

It was so long since he had heard it, that the 
Ishmaelite was actually forced to reflect before he 
could recall his own fightful appellation. 

“Jack Stoner,’’ he responded, at length; “I 
know mother used to call me Johnny, but Sally 
said Jack was just the same.” 

“Ig your mother not living ?”’ she inquired. 

“IT hain’t got none,’ he replied; ‘Sally's 
dead, too—oh, ever so long ago.” 

“And your father ?”’ 

“ Pizen,” said the boy; ‘drink made him do 
it—oh, afore Sally died, long enough.”’ 

** Where do you live?” 

“« Nowhere.” 

‘‘Ig there nobody to care for you—nobody to 
whom you belong ?”’ 

He hesitated, as if not really comprehending ; 
she put the question again, and he said, with a 
half-laugh that held a sob: 

“Unless Sally's man—-but he drove me out, 
*cause I wouldn’t steal.” 

‘* Really, Florence, this is too absurd !’’ cried 
the young gentleman, impatiently. ‘We are 
behind time already—the idea of stopping to 
listen to that little rascal’s falschoods.’’ 

“Are orphanage and misery such rare things, 
Horace, that there is no probability of the boy's 
story being true?” she asked, quietly. 

“My little fellow, I am in great haste, but I 
want you to come to my house to-morrow. I 
have no father or mother either, so I can be 
sorry for children like you.’’ She opened her 
reticule and took out a card. ‘Can you read?’’ 

“Rend ?’’ he repeated, doubtfully; then the 
meaning of the question seemed to strike him. 
‘«Newspapers? No, I can’t; but Leathery Tom 
could—he used to let me sell ’em sometimes.” 

“Put this in your pocket,’’ she said ; ‘it tells 
my name, and where my house is.” She read 
the name and address twice over—made him 
repeat it. ‘Now, keep the card, so that if you 
forget, you can ask somebody to read it to you.” 

“I shan't forget,” he said. 


“That's right! The gentleman has given you 
money—"’ 

+« More than enough,”’ interrupted that person- 
age. 

“You know where to get a lodging?’’ she 
asked. . : 

“Get a—” 


“Where to sle¢p. And something to eat—I 
am sure you are hungry.” 
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«Alays,”’ he answered. ‘I spread in a cart 
night afore last; but last night they whanged me 
out, and threatened to set the cops arter me: I 
hain’t done nuthin’, but the cops won't never let 
me alone.” 

“Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful!’ the lady mur- 
toured, turning towards her companion, while} 
great tears filled her eyes. ‘I cannot even half: 
understand what he says.” : 

“He means that he is in bad odor with the; 
policemen—and no doubt there’s good reason,”’ 
the gentleman replied, with a sneer. ‘‘ Now, 
Florence, if you can tear yourself away from 
this interesting phenomenon—”’ 

“This poor creature whose misery is a reproach 
to us?—a proof of the guilt that lies at the doors 
of people like you and me!’’ she cried, vehe- 
mently. ‘Let me alone, Horace—shame on you 
—let me alone!’’ Then, startled by her own 
violence, she forced herself to pause, and turned 
again to the boy. ‘‘Come to-morrow noon, my 
litle fellow; I shall be at home by that time. 
Stand away from the wheels. Take care of your 
self; have a good meal and a comfortable bed: 
now good-bye." Drive on, Martin.” 

The boy stood gazing at the carriage till it dis- 
appeared round the corner, then he retreated to 
the sidewalk, still grasping the money in his 
hand. As he was searching for a place in the 
recesses of his rags in which he might secure it, 
the larger of the two ruffians, who had a little 
while previous assaulted him, dashed out from 
behind a pile of lumber and bricks that marked 
the site of a new house, and, before the child was 
aware of his approach, skilfully wrenched the 
pieees out of hia grasp, and started to run. 

The boy caught him by the coat, shrieking: 

“It’s mine! it’s mine! Give it back!" 

«Shut up, or I'll kill yer,”’ cried the precocious 
young villain. ‘There's a cop at the corner; 
he’ll nab yer ef he hears, and I'll tell him yer 
stole it.” 

‘‘The lady give it to me: it’s mine!" 

‘‘ Wal, she meant yer to divide with me; or 
she would, ef she'd a-seen wot a interestin’ indi- 
widdle I be, on’y I wuz too modest to shove 
myself ahead. Now, shut up! Ain't I goin’ to 
give yer five cents, and a pile more’n anybody 
else would? Now, nab that, and hook it.” 

He dropped a nickel piece on the pavement, 
and took his own advice as to “hooking it”: 
running with such speed towards Broadway, that 
he was lost to sight before the plundered little 
wretch could straighten himself under the pain 
of a parting blow he had received in his chest. 

Miss Morton and her cousin were borne swiftly 
away towards one of the North River ferries, 
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bound for the house of a relative, on Hoboken 
Heights, at which they were to remain till the 
morrow. Their drive was a very silent one for 
some time. But when Florence recovered suffi- 
ciently from the sorrowful abstraction into which 
she had fallen, she perceived by the expression 
of Mr. Winston’s handsome face that he was in 
a terribly-injured mood. Florence's vehement . 
character often led her into hasty words which 
she repented, and now she set herself to appease 
the young gentleman, and, after the hesitation 
due to his wounded dignity, he consented to be 
amiable. 

Miss Morton was the possessor of those two 
doubtful blessings—great wealth and great per- 
sonal beauty. Her mother had died years before, 
her father some eighteen months previous, and, 
before his death, she became engaged to her 
cousin—Horace Winston—rather through her 
parent's influence and her sympathy for the 
young man’s ardently-expressed adoration than 
because her own heart had spoken in his favor. 

They were to be married soon, and since 
accepting his hand, Florence had loyally tried 
to find complete happiness in his affection, and 
to blind herself to the fact that so far from com- 
munity of tastes uniting them, no two persons 
could have fewer in common. He was a showy, 
superficial, vain, selfish dandy, and though such 
heart as he possessed was given to her, she owed 
the offering solely to her loveliness and her 
money: for he was as incapable of understanding 
her mental gifts and her womanly delicacy as a 
blind man of appreciating a beautiful sunset. 
Florence, though a general favorite, was regarded 
as odd, and held many theories whereat her wise 
relatives and her world-at-large shook their heads, 
though an heiress of such weight was not to be 
rudely chidden; and they told themselves that 
when the enthusiasm of early youth was past 
she would discard these errors, and become as 
indifferent to the struggles and complaints of 
the troublesome poor as it was the duty of a fine 
lady to be. 

Miss Morton was something much better than 
a philanthropist. She had a genuine love for her 
species, earnest sympathy for suffering, and an 
active living religion which permeated every 
thonght and act, and taught her to regard her 
vast wealth as a solemn binding stewardship. 

During these later months, in which the attain- 
ment of her legal majority left her free to begin 
the realization of plans which had been the 
dream of her girlhood, so many causes for dissent 
and difficulty had arisen between her and her 
betrothed, that the doubts which from the first 
had troubled her grew so strong that nothing 
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but the dread of paining him, and the fear of {a chat, and was persuaded to spend a solitary 
doing wrong, kept her from breaking ber en-{ evening by the inducement of supper and gin. 
gagement. The boy wandered about the avenue for awhile, 
But, blind in his fatuity, Mr. Horace Winston } and at last an irresistible impulse led him back 
strove on all occasions to lead her, asserted his } to the house. He crept down the basement-steps; 
supremacy with provoking complacency, pointed } the door of the garbage-closet, just under the 
out the fallacy of her theories, reviled the poor } front entrance, was ajar: he stole in there, lay 
as their own enemies, and on this very evening, } down beliind the barrels, and fell asleep. 
in the presence of their relatives and sundry It was long after midnight before the servants 
guests, waxed witty at Florence’s expense, and } returned; they found the old charwoman on the 
convulsed his audience with laughter by his tren-} floor in the kitchen, drunk, and tied hand and 
chant caricature of the late interview between 3 foot. She had a very confused recollection of 
“dear romantic Flo and her new-found eltin- { what had happened beyond the fact that she bad 
prince, disguised as a street-Arab.” been wakened by a sudden light; something had 
Meanwhile, the little Arab was wandering } been thrown over her head, and then she was 
about in the chill of the autumn twilight, not} pinioned, and went to sleep again. 
knowing where, in all the length aud breadth of } It was discovered that the safe had been broken 
the great city, to seek a shelter. The nickel $ open, silver and jewels stolen, and the chambers 
thrown to him by his robber had served to buy 3 above thoroughly ransacked. The nearest police- 
food, then he bad taken up his aimless march § man was summoned; he wasted a good deal of 
again. Snddenly a thought struck him which } time going over the premises, was treated to wine 


held comfort: he would go to the lady’s house. 
True, she had bidden him wait till morning ; 
but when he told her his story, she would not 
be angry: she was so good, so kind, that, slight 
reason as experience had given him to trust any 
human being, he could trust to her. 
He remembered perfectly her name, and the 
' address she had made him repeat. He was not 


by the butler, grew eloquent in theories, and 
finally somebody chanced to open the door of the 
closet, and perceived the sleeping boy. 

There was a great commotion, and the whole 
household swooped out to capture the daring 
burglar. The policeman thrust them all aside 
valiantly, and speedily clubbed the robber into 
insensibility, and dragged him off to the station- 


certain how to go to Madison Avenue, but a peri- } house. 


patetic newspaper-monger directed him—actually { 


“without a curse, too. 


The next morning, Miss Morton appeared 
rather late; the family were already assembled 


It was nearly dark when he reached the stately } at the breakfast-table. As she entered the room, 


mansion, and stood hesitating many moments 
before he gained courage to ring the basement- 
bell, then fortified himself by remembering that 


Horace Winston called: 
‘«T hope you have got a lesson at last, Flo, my 
dearest. Your newest bit of philanthropy bas 


he had the bit of pasteboard safe; the servants } been well rewarded. Your Arab led burglars to 


would not drive him away when he displayed 
this sign of their mistress’s favor. He rang; 
there was no response; and, desperate from 
waiting, he tried again. An old woman appeared, 
and sharply ordered him off the premises. She 
was as deaf as a post, and, into the bargain, his 
experience told him that she had been drinking. 
She slammed the door in his face, and he went 
up the steps and stood in the street, staring at 
the house, every window in whose front was 
dark. The aunt who lived with Miss Morton 
was absent, and the whole staff of servants, from 
the august steward down to the lowest scullion, 
had taken advantage of their lady’s absence to 
take an evening out. The butler had locked 
the silver in the safe, charged his subordinates 
to he careful, and departed. Each underling had 
followed his example, and at length the dwelling 
was left in the sole charge of a charwoman, a 


the house last night; they broke open the fire- 
proof—”’ : 

“I don't believe it,’ she interrupted, passion- 
ately. 

“My dear, here is the full account in the 
Herald.”’ 

«1 don’t believe that boy had anything to do 
with it.” 

The whole party overwhelmed her with scorn: 
there were the full details of his capture by that 
active praiseworthy policeman—Fagan. 

Miss Morton ordered her carriage, and she and 
her cousin returned at once to her house. Since 
needs must, the servants, butler, and all made 
a clean breast of their lack of trust; but the old 
charwoman had been arrested on suspicion, and 
the boy was safe; as soon as he could talk, of 
course, he would reveal the whole story. 

As soon as he could talk? Alas, that energetic 


relative of the cook's, who had dropped in for} Fagan had clubbed him a little too thoroughly, 
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and it had been necessary to carry him to Belle- ; full of sympathy, and thought her idea of the 
vue Hospital. boy's ipnocence plausible. 

‘Ig the carriage still at the door?’’ demanded; ‘They went up to the ward in which he lay 
Miss Morton; and when informed that it was, {on a narrow bed: cuvered with bandages, mute, 
she hurried out of the house so rapidly that she} insensible. Three days elapsed before he could 
was already in the Victoria before her cousin } think coherently enough to speak. 


could overtake her. - It’s no use,” he gaid, when questioned ; 
“Where are you going? Are you crazy, Flo?” { ‘‘nobody'll believe—'cept the lady might, if she 
he asked, irately. < was here—but I'll be dead soon anyhow.” . 


_ “Going?” she repeated. “To learn if I have $ Miss Morton soon appeared, to pay her daily 
been the innocent mcaus of that poor child’s ; visit; and when he saw her standing near, the 
being murdered.” ! child lifted his maimed hands, crying: 

“You mustn’t; it will get in the papers; the “T didn’t—I didn’t! He stole the money, all 
whole thing is bad enough now,”’ expostulated he. ; but a nickel! I went to your house—then 1 slid 
For the first time he saw not only indignation, } into the ash-bin—and then the cop beat me} 

" but scorn in her eyes. * On’y say you believe me—then I'll die.”’ 

“Luckily, my name is not the same as yours, And to see his cousin on her knees by the bed, 
so the publicity need not trouble. you,” she cried. weeping in the presence of those common people, 
“Martin, drive to the Bellevue Hospital as fast drove Horace Winston so utterly beside himself 
as the horses can go. No, Horace, you needn’t ; that he tried to force her to rise, saying audibly: 
come: I don’t want you.” “wish he had died before you reached here— 
But he sprang into the carriage, and away they 3 wretched little animal.” 
dashed. He argued, he scvided, he plead; she And as Florence turned her back on him, the 
turned a deaf ear alike to all: for a time, when ; young surgeon looked full in his face, and said 
she did speak, her face and words reduced him to ; quietly: 
silent frenzy. : “God took the liberty, however, of putting him 
“That boy is innocent,” she said; ‘and if it { on earth.” 
costs me half my fortune, I will prove it! If he; But the waif did not die; and before he 
dies, I'll spend the remainder, if it be necessary, } recovered, the burglars were captured. Their 
to bring his murderer to justice!” - confession exculpated the boy and the old woman, 
They reached the hospital—were kept waiting i and, thanks to Miss Morton’s influence, for onve 
a little—then a young, quiet, determined-looking ;a New York policeman was punished as he 
man appeared. He was the surgeon attending ; deserved. To-day, Florence is the happy wife of 
the boy, and not dreaming of the effect his words / that very doctor. Mr. Winston is a discontented 
would produce, at once declared his fear that the ‘ idler in foreign lands, and her debtor to a large 
little fellow could not live. Miss Morton’s burst ‘amount; while Jack Stoner is growing up to 
of grief, which nearly crushed her cousin with; be a worthy respectable man, with heart and 
shame, at least proved there was one person who ‘ soul enough not to forget the time when he was 
could understand her feelings—the doctor was { Onty A STREET-ARAB. 
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THE LOST CARESS. 





BY JOHN 8SJOLANDER. 





Two little toddlers clad for bed: Remembered, too, the wistful eyes, 

I heard them when their prayers they said, { So full of childish sad surprise ; 

And saw the wistful glance they eent, : The quivering lips; the outstretched arms; 
_ To where 1 eat—ead, discontent. The frown that the dear ones alarms. 

One frowning glance I cast around Oh! anguish wrings my inmost heart. 

The room ; and stilled was every sound: I rouse, I wake with sudden start. 

And shrank my babes away in fright, My eyes behold a glimpse of bliss— 

Unkisesed, without their Jonged “ good-night.” Mamma receives their good-night kiss, 

That night Idrearned my baben were laid They are not dead, but waiting there. : 

Away in death: I bowed my head I sue for kisses, too—my share. 

In surrow and in lonetiness, And fondly feel their suft imprint 


Bemembcring thut lost curess, Upon my lips, without a stint. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘a PIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE,’’ 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57. 


Vv. 
OUT ON THE DRAG. | Bat I am so sorry to spoil your sport—yours 

Bur assistance was nearer than Sybil had especially, Lord Avalon. Do leave me to Lyttle- 
supposed. Her brother-in-law, all through the ; ton, and take your place aguin in the hunt.” 
run, had been pressing close after her and Avalon; But to this Lord Avalon would not consent: 
only, not being so well mounted, he had not been ; and so Sybil rode back to Agiucourt Hall, with 
quite able to keep up with them. He was but a; Avalon at one bridle-rein, and Lyttleton at the 
minute or two behind, however; and when he other. Here, she was the.first to announce her 
saw Sybil’s discomfiture, he galloped to a point a | own disaster, Lady Agincourt and Ethel having 
little lower down the stream; and was out of the { already arrived. for they had not remained after 
saddle, and in the water, on the instant. Lord ; the hounds had been cast off, but had driven 
Avalon himself, on clearing the brook, had looked ; directly home. 
over his shoulder, to see if Sybil followed safely. { The concern of Lady Agincourt was only 
with horror he beheld her discomfiture, and he ‘ equaled by that of Sir Guy, when he came back, 
also came up a moment after Lyttleton. ! an hour or two later. Sybil’s mortification would 

Fortunately, at this crisis, » bend in the river { have been allayed, if anything could have allayed 
flung Sybil against the bank. The shock revived { it, by what be said. ‘+The sorrel deserves to be 
her; and gasping and half choked, she struggled $ shot,” were his words. “ No, it was not your 
to her feet, and freed herself from her steed, her { fault, my dear cousin: nobody could have done 
skirt luckily becoming disengaged, and enabling i better. You really ride splendidly.” 
her to do this just at this crisis. It was on the In this encomium Tord Avalon joined, and 
near side of the brook, and Lyttleton, at the : evidently sincerely. So far, Sybil’s pain was 
instant, caught her in his arms, before she could § mitigated, to a degree. But when the Lady 
be carried under again. For one moment, in the / Yolande returned, ostentatiously displaying the 
revulsion of feeling, she lost consciousness once : brush—for she had been in at the death of the 
more; and when she came to, it was to find her- : fox—our heroine felt that there was one, at least, 
self supported by her brother-in-law, while Lord { who secretly triumphed over her failure, 
Avalon, kneeling by her side, was unscrewing the i Nothing, however, could be sweeter than the 
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top of his flask. manner of the duke’s daughter; no words of 
Sybil waved the proffered stimulant away, and { sympathy and concern were too strong for her; 
struggled to her feet. } but Sybil felt that, under it all, there was exul- 
“How foolish of me,” she said. “I never {tation and contempt. ‘Nothing will ever per 
fainted before.” suade her that it was not all my own fault,”’ she 


She was inexpressibly mortified. ‘‘ Pride goeth { said to herself; ‘and I feel sure she will go 
before a fall,’ she thought to herself, recalling { about whispering it, though in a way I can 
the exultation with which she had taken so many } never reach. Oh! 1 hate her—I hate her!” 
fences, and her ambition to excel Lady Yolande. { clinching her pretty little hands. And she did 
“Ah! how these English girls will laugh at me, { hate the Lady Yolande, with a hate quite new to 
and she most of all,’ she thought. But aloud $ her, but one which she did not at all understand, 
she said: “It is nothing—it is nothing. There, } for luckily she was not given to self-analysis, and 
bring me my horse, please: I see he is safe, and } was not aware that other things, beside her -dis- 
shaking the water from him: I am quite able to } comfiture, had to do with this hatred. ' 
ride him home.” And, in spite of the expostula- ft “You shall have a new horse to-morrow,” said 
tions of the gentlemen, she insisted on getting ’ Sir Guy, kindly, at breakfast, the next morning; 
into the saddle again. “cand one that I'am quite sure will not balk. I 

‘©No, I will ride. It is really the safest. I.} never knew the sorrel to do it before, but they 
am wet through,” she said, “(and shall catch my } say, and I begin to believe it, that you can never 
death s cold, if I wait for a carringe, as you ; trust a sorrel. You are not afraid to try again?” 

(180) 


propose. Only a hard trot can keep me warm. + 
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“Afraid ?’ The color mounting to her cheeks. 
“Afraid, when I am an Agincourt—by blood, at 
least, Sir Guy ?”’ 

‘Bravo!’ cried Sir Guy. ‘You are pluck 
itself. Then, that is settled. And now, as the 
day is so fine, I propose to have out the drag, and 
take you and your sister for a long drive. Weare 
rather proud of Warwickshire, you know: espe- 
cially of this end of it: in a comparatively small 
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have done it, if it hadn’t been that the Crusader 
who endowed Monk’s Kirby was a forefather of 
Mrs. Lyttleton and Sybil, my fair cousins, also.” 

It was a day, Sybil thought afterwards, never 
to be forgotten. Agincourt Hall stood on the 
verge of a district, that, apart from famous his- 
torical places, was full of scenes that Shakespeare 
has made immortal. Nor have the features of the 
country changed much since his day. There are 


circuit we can show as many famous places as any / still the eame “immemorial oaks’’ to be seen; the 
in the kingdom.” $ same flowers by hedge and stream; and many 

So, when the meal was finished, not one, but ? of the very same parks and mansions, including 
two four-in-hands appeared at the door, one of; Charlecoto, where the Lucys reign now as they 
which Sir Guy himself drove, while Lord Avalon, ; did then. As her brother-in-law had said, Sybil 
at the baronet’s request, took charge of the other. § was full of imagination: it did not take much 
Sybil and her sister had the places of honor on} to make her realize that she saw to-day what 
the coach of Sir Guy, while Lady Yolande sat by { Shakespeare himself had seen; and every now 
Lord Avalon—an arrangement that, somehow, {and then she clapped her hands and cried: 
sent a pang to Sybil’s heart, in spite of the} ‘There is the onk where Jacques sat,” or ‘ Yon- 
compliment implied to ‘her and Ethel by being ; der is where the stag came down to the water,” 
asked to go with Sir Guy. or “I’m sure that bit of woodland is part of what 

The scenery of ‘Warwickshire, as our readers { was once the forest of Arden, and if I was only 
know, is the most perfect of its kind in England. { on foot, and could go into its depths, I should 
The way led at first through green lanes, with} meet Rosalind herself.’’ She even forgot, after 
here and there little picturesque descents, and so, awhile, the Lady Yolande, and the attentions 
at last, out on a broad highway, lined on either } which Lord Avalon seemed to be paying to the 
side with great wide-spreading elms, with a strip imperious beauty, and which at first had made 
of sward for equestrians between the trees and ; her hate both, but the lady the most, by far. 


the hedges. The country was comparatively level, 
the little dips spoken of rarely descending more 
than a few feet. Noble parks were on every hand, 
with lordly mansions half seen amid embowering 
trees. The spring was now quite advanced, ‘and 
the air was as soft at times as in May. 

“T haven't exaggerated the loveliness of War 

' wickshire,”’ said Sir Guy, turning to Lyttleton, 
who sat just beside him, “have 1?” 

“Not in the least. 1 was just thinking thet you 
had three counties in England that, in their way, 
were unrivaled: Warwickshire, Devonshire, and 
Kent. All beautiful, though with o different kind 
of beauty; and I hardly know to which to give 
the palm. The weald of Kent, when I am there, 
seems to me perfect; but so do the lanes of Devon- 
shire; and as for these Warwickshire roads, they 
are like Paradise. You have grent reason, Sir 
Guy, to be proud of your native county.” 


“Yes, native in the fullest sense: for my ; 
ancestors have held lands here since the Con- } 
quest. The lands went, five hundred years ago, to } 


They went first to Stratford-on-Avon, and saw 
the house where Shakespeare was born, visiting 
afterwards the church in which he was buried, 
within sound of the soft murmurs of the rush- 
bordered Avon which he loved so well. It was 
this, perhaps, that made Sybil think so constantly 
of the great poet. At the cottage where Shakes- 
peare was born, and which is now kept as a 
museum of Shakcspearian curiosities, they saw 
an old tavern-sign with the Agincourt arms, 

“Yes,”’ said Sir Guy, laughing, “they say 
Shakespeare often went there for a carouse—in 
fact, it was after one of them that he caught the 
typhoid fever of which he died, thanks to living 
at New Place, just by a foul undrained brook, 
where a person already debilitated was liable to 
infection. Poor Shakespeare! a great intellect, 
but prisoned in a sensuous body. And yet,” after 
a pause, ‘if he had been less sensuous, he would 
not have been, perhaps, so great a poet!’ 

As they left Stratford-on-Avon, and bowled 
along, the green lance-like daffodils, not yet in 


the younger branch of our family; but came back, ; flower, were seen swinging in the wind. 


as you may perhaps have heard, a hundred years } 


ago, to us. I shall take you, before we return, 
- to Monk’s Kirby, now a parish-church, but built 
by the Agincourts for the monks in the thirteenth 


“Qh,” cried our heroine, ‘‘ how natural it all 
is. They do, literally, ‘take the winds of March 
with beauty.’ And they take them, as Shakes- 
peare says, ‘before the swallow dares to come’: 


century. That, However, ‘is an old song,’ and ! for we haven’t seen any swallows yet, have we, 


I beg pardon for speaking of it; nor should I 


Lyttleton 2” 


N 
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Sir Guy answered for her brother-in-law by ? she had no seat at all.’ At this there was low 
saying that the swallows came later. “It will half-checked laughter. ‘Sir Guy actually bor- 
be quite three weeks’ before they are due,” were } rowed Lady Pluto's ‘Archy’ for the girl. It is 
his words. ‘Shakespeare, my fair cousin, was } the most famous hunter, as we all know, in the 
always correct: he must have known every foot ; three kingdoms: quite up to dear Lady Pluto's 
of this dear old Warwickshire by heart.” weight, and she is twenty stone, if she is any- 

Guy's Cliff, Warwick Castle, and Kenilworth, { thing,’’ at which exaggeration there was another 
were all visited before nightfall. The sun had; ripple of laughter. ‘Such a hunter could carry 
sect, and a yellow moon was rising, as they left ‘ Miss Sinclair, therefore, like a feather. But the 
the latter place. ‘The air was full of perfume, ‘ poor thing,” now with a laugh herself—o bitter 
wafted from the woods, which, though still bare, satirical one—‘no doubt thinks it was all her 
were beginning to stir with new life; and, of all} own skill and pluck. Really, these American 
perfumes, that woody one in early spring is per- ‘ girls, with their airs and pretensions, are unbear- 
haps the most delicious. Sir Guy, as they drove ‘ ; able.”” 
homewards, continued to call their attention to j ; Yet, half an hour later, when the gentlemen 
the celebrated places they passed; and Ethel / { {had come in, and the Lady Yolande happened to 
listened with interest; but Sybil's thoughts were ‘ be thrown with Sybil, she was sweetness itself, in 
far away. She was thinking of poor Amy Rob- § both manner and words, when addressing the 
sart, whom the visit to Kenilworth had recalled / latter. But then, you see, the beautiful patrician 
to her mind. She could almost fancy she saw ¢ was well bred, and knew the old proverb “how 


the haughty queen, and could hear her stinging ‘ to speak, when to speak, and where to speak.” 
words; and then she thought of the cruel Leices- 
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ter, and the deserted broken-hearted wife; and, ; Vi. 

somehow, she sighed unconsciously, and for the THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 

first time in her life realized what a real disap-} Brrorg the Lyttletons had gone down to 
pointment in love might mean. Agincourt Hall, Lord Avalon, one day, had said 


The next day was as perfect a one for a hunt 3 to Ethel: 
as this had been for a drive. The run was a «You will be at the drawing-room, of course ?”” 
successful one, in every way. Lord Avalon again For it had just been officially announced that 
offered Sybil a lead; and when she hesitated, } the Queen would shortly come up from Windsor, 
believing that be would really prefer accompany- } and hold a drawing-room at Buckingham Palace. 
ing his cousin, he repeated the offer with so ’:A drawing-room, aa we all know, is 8 sort of 
much earnestness that she was fain to consent. { recéption, given by Her Majesty to the nobility 
“J shall think you blame me, at least in part, for and gentry, where everyone of suitable station is 
your accident,” he said, ‘if you refuse.” And? expected to appear, at least occasionally, and 
in spite of her heroic resolve not to allow him to ; where it is understood that young girls eball go, 
sacrifice himself to what he doubtless considered 3 on «coming out,” to kiss the Queen’s hand, and 
a necessary politeness, Sybil yielded; and de-3 where brides go also after marringe. 
scended, in her habit, with a far lighter heart “We had not thought of it,” answered Mrs. 
than if her self-denial had prevailed. Lyttleton. 
“ Nothing could have been more splendid than ‘/ know.” 
your- riding to-day,” said Sir Guy, when she “JT hardly understand.” 
returned with the brush. ‘Avalon tells me he? «I mean that, ‘if we were going to live in 
never saw anyone go straighter to hounds. You’ England, it would be perhaps advisable, if not 
were the only one of your sex, I am told, in at! necessary. You are so conventional here—pardon 
the death. Even Lady Yolande, who is generally ? me if I am too frank—that if permanent resi- 
so well to the front, managed, somehow, to get! dents do not go to court, it is supposed to be 
thrown out to-day.” $ because they can’t. Hence, a presentation is the 
The Lady Yolande herself, curious to say, pro- j ‘hall-mark,’ so to speak, of social position. But 
nounced the same criticism on Sybil, that Sybil | ‘ to us birds of passage, social position, at least in 
had pronounced on her, the day before; for our ’ England, is of no moment.” 
heroine happening, after dinner, to be sitting in « Besides,” interposed Sybil, mockingly, ‘we 
the shadow of a curtain, unseen, overheard the ‘are Americans—republicans—and this sort of 
duke’s daughter say to one of her intimates: ; thing, as you English say, isn’t in our line. It 
«Just so, exactly as you say. It was all luck, ‘ makes one think of Mrs. Jarley'’s wax-works and 
not good riding at all. We saw, day before yes- : her ‘ patronized by the nobility and gentry,’ don’t 
terday, that, if any difficult thing was to be done, ; it, Ethel?” 


€ 


“We are only birds of passage, you 
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“You are a dreadful little radical, as I’ve often { presence by backing out—not a very easy under- 
told you,” retorted Lord Avalon. ‘You do? taking when the danger of stumbling over the 
nothing but make fun of temporalities, of powers, 3 train is considered. The courtesy, too, was con- 
and all kinds of respectabilities. But it’s just } ventional. So Madame Turveydrop was sent for, 
because you are Americans,” turning to Ethel, ‘to give lessons in deportment,”’ as Sybil saucily 
“that I wish you to go. I have said so much, } said. This well-known instructor taught the girl 
among my set, of my Yankee friends, that I want ‘ how to walk into the royal presence; how to 
them to sce I have not exaggerated.”’ manage her train, which, in the absence of the 

“That is a very pretty way of putting it,’ { real article, was composed of a sheet hurriedly 
replied Mrs. Lyttleton; ‘so pretty, that I think § whipped off of Sybil’s bed; how to courtesy as 
we shall have to give in. What do you say, } she approached Her Majesty—tat Mrs. Turvey- 
Sybil ?” {drop officiating for said Majesty; how to take 

“ Well, on reflection,”’ said Sybil, burying her } off her right glove; and how to walk up the 
round chin in her hand, and affecting to pucker } room in a slow stately way, drawing one foot 
her pretty brows in the deepest thought, and } back, and bending the other knee as she offered 
looking more bewitching than ever, “I think I; the back of her hand, on which the Queen was 
should like to go. I want to see ‘Gold stick in ' daintily to place her own royal one, and let Sybil 
waiting.’ _ That’s what you call him, don't you?” } bow over it; how to have her train thrown over 
tarning to Lord Avalon, mockingly. ‘A little old ; hersarm, and then to back out, without hurry or 
wizened spindle-shanked nobleman, who trots ‘ tripping, away from the august presence. 
about with a stick, like an organ-grinder’s monkey Sybil, usually so self-possessed, finally grew 
taking around the cap. Oh, yes; I want to meet } nervous under this ‘training, and would have 
him and the rest of the flunkies: my Lord of the ; almost rebelled, if it had not been for the amuse- 


Boot-Jack, His Grace the Bottle-Washer, and all ' 


the others. We have come abroad to see the ! 
Chinese, and let us see the Chinese.”’ 
sparkled with fun and defiance as she spoke. . 

“J do believe you carry dynamite about you,’’ 
retorted Lord Avalon, entering into the spirit of 
the thing, ‘‘and that, some of these days, you’ll 
“fling a bomb of it at my feet.” 

«And blow up the whole British aristocracy, 
incarnated in your single person? Oh, no!”’ 
changing her tone; “for, after all, we like you 
too well for that.” 

All this was before the visit to Agincourt Hall. 


Since that time, Sybil, when in Lord Avalon’s ; 


presence, rarely indulged in such sportive talk. 
She was not exactly shy or cold, ‘but reserved. 
She was no longer the gay rattling creature of 
old. Lord Avalon wondered what had come 
over her, and so did her sister. 

But, in consequence of that discussion, the 
names of the Lyttlctons had been sent in through 
the proper channel tathe Lord Chamberlain, and 
it had come to be understood that Her Majesty 
would graciously receive Ethel and her sister at 
the next drawing-room. The dresses had been 
ordered, indeed, before the party went to War- 
wickshire. 

Sybil was in a fever of unrest—for she was but 
a girl, after all—and to go to a drawing-room 
was rather an exciting affair. Besides, it was 


not so simple an undertaking as it may seem to 


the uninitiated ; for the dress had to have a very ; 


Her eyes 
} instance : how awkwardly Lady Geraldine man- 


ment she derived from her teacher: for Mrs. 
Turveydrop, hurrying from one detiitanite to 
another, always had stories to tell of each. For 


aged her train; how soon Lady Alice caught the 
trick ; how Lady Fanny ‘‘ vowed she was‘sure she 
would giggle when she reached the Queen.”’ Sybil 
never passed a cheval-glass but she rehearsed 
a courtesy, and tired out Ethel, who took things 
much more coolly, by making her throw her 
train over her arm, as a page would do at a real 
drawing-room. 

The morning of the eventful day arrived at 
last. Elise had sent the dresses home promptly 
the evening before. Sybil’s was pretty enough 
for a fuiry—a very marvel of lightness and deli- 
cacy. Our heroine was not above the weakness 
of gazing at it with delight. What pretty woman 
is, when she has a really pretty dress? It waa 
of soft white silk, trimmed with puffings of tulle, 
in which tufts of snowdrops were embroidered ; 
the pretty flowers nodded and peeped out every- 
where from the soft folds. The long train de- 
pended from the shoulders—not in the Watteau 
plaits, however, that were so fashionable for 
awhile—but from straps, which caught the. train 
and then let it fall loosely away from the lithe 
graceful figure. The train itself was also of soft 
white silk, lined with white satin, and trimmed 
with puffings of tulle, in which clusters of snow- 
drops were tied with white satin ribbon. The 
low waist and short sleeves—for bare shoulders 


long train; and the wearer, after courtesying to ' ‘and arms are imperative in a court-dress—were 


the Queen, was expected to leave the royal } trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 


In her 
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hair, Sybil wore three ostrich-plumes, these being 
also prescribed. They were a sad trial to her, 
however. ‘I feel like a wild Indian,” she said, 
“with these things stuck in my head; only, 
thank heaven,” she added, ‘my complexion, as 
yet, don’t require war-paint.”” She kenw that the 
plumes were horribly unbecoming to her pretty 
head, and wondered that the Queen continued 
to insist on them. But the tulle veil set off her 
person and dress so charmingly that, before she 
was ready to draw on her long gloves, she was 
quite reconciled to even the plumes. 

“T think, Ethel,” she said, taking a last glance 
at herself in the glass, “we'll do the dear old 
‘Stars and Stripes’ credit; and even the Duchess 
of Runnymede needn’t be ashamed of us, though 
perhaps the Lady Yolande may sneer at us on the 
sly. But oh, dear! I know I shall begin to shake 
when I enter the throne-room. I am glad that you 
are married, and out of the way, or else no one 
would look at poor me,” with a touch of her old 
gayety. ‘I should stand no chance beside you, 
my dear: for you have such a lovely dress, and 
are such a miracle of beauty.” 

For Ethel's dress was lovely. In a different 
way, it was as becoming as Sybil’s. ‘It was of a 
delicate light-blue satin, trimmed with flounces 
of exquisite Valenciennes lace, that looked like the 
frost-work on the window-panes, on a winter morn- 
ing. Tufts of primroses caught up the flounces 
here and there. The train, which in this case was 
attached to the waist of the dress, was of exquisite 
blue satin, trimmed with primroses, and lined with 
primrose-colored satin: on one side it was attached 
to the skirt of the dress by a band of primrose- 
colored ostrich-tips. But the white plumes and 
tulle veil spoiled all, Sybil said. ‘That is, if any- 
thing, dear,” she added, ‘could spoil your ap- 
pearance. Why must you wear those horrid white 
feathers? Primrose ones, with that dress, would 
be so much more becoming. Oh! if I was only 
Queen Victoria—queen for but one a td t 
I show them how to dress?” 

The crowd of equipages was so great, in front 
of the palace. each waiting its turn, that it was 
a considerable time before the carriage of the 
Lyttletons reached the entrance Hundreds of 
people, meantime, lined the way, many of them 
“roughs,”’ whose criticisms were often as free as 
they were lond. “My eyes!’ Syhil heard a 
man, in a dirty velveteen jacket, say, evidently 
referring to the coach in frant; “wot a fat ole 
woman: but all ablaze with di’monds. Jiminy!’ 
ag Sybil’s own turn came, “’ere's a pretty lass, 
and my! ain't she dressed to kill?’ It was 
Sybil’s first, and fortunately also her last, expe- 
rience of the brutality of an English mob, 
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The weather, which had been fine for some 
days, had suddenly become quite cold, and when 
Ethel and her sister entered the palace, they 
found the ladies huddled over the fires in the 
waiting-rooms. Mrs. Lyttleton and Sybil took 
occasion of the delay to walk about and look at 
the pictures. Sybil noticed, with secret pride, 
that her dress and that of Ethel were in much 
better taste, and far more original, than most of 
those she saw. The only exceptions were a 
costume in white, in Venetian velvet, with laces 
sewn with pearls, and the ostrich-plumes fastened 
with diamond buttons—the lady wearing it being 
one of the greatest heiresses in England, and 
married to the heir of one of the most famous 
castles in the realm—and the dresses of two 
sisters, attired alike in dove-colored skirts, with 
black satin trains, the daughters of a great ducal 
house, whom, with the other, the Lyttletons had 
met at the Duke of Runnymede’s and elsewhere. 

The presentation was less trying, after all, than 
our heroine had expected. The gracious manner 
in which the Queen received Ethel, who preceded 
Sybil, put the latter at ease at once, so that she 
was able to take in, with the natural quick obeer- 
vation of her sex, the whole scene, including the 
dress of the Queen herself, and that of the 
Princess of Wales, who stood beside Iler Majesty. 
Perhaps her curiosity as to these things helped to 
cure Sybil’s nervousness. The Queen, she saw, 
wore a dress and train of black moire-antique and 
satin, trimmed with ostrich-feathers and jet, and 
a white tulle veil surmounted by a coronet of 
diamonds. Her Majesty wore also a necklace, 
brooches, and earrings of diamonds, besides the 
broad blue ribbon and star of the Order of the 
Garter, and other orders, unknown to Ethel, six 
or seven in all: The Princess wore a skirt of pale- 
green, profusely embroidered with gold, and 
trimmed with bouquets of shaded carnations ; 
the skirt being of dark-green velvet: while, on 
her deer-like and gracefully-poised head, ale had 
a tiara of priceless diamonds. 

Lord Avalon had been invited to dine with the 
Lyttletons, sociably, after the drawing-room, and 
his first words, when the soup was served, were to 
compliment the ladies on what he called ‘their 
success.” 

“ Her Majesty said,” he told them, “that she 
quite envied the United States the possession of 
two such lovely sisters; and the Princess added, 
laughingly, that sending such women to London, 
to eclipse everybody, was almost sufficient cause 
for war.” 

“Lovely, indeed !’’ cried Sybil, with a toss of 
her pretty-head, for she was in her old spirits 
to-night: partly from the natural reaction from 
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the strain that had been put on her, and partly 
because she had not been blind to the sensation 
she and Ethel had created. ‘Lovely, indeed, with 
those horrid plumes on one’s head! I felt like the 
woman with the cockatoo, in the play of ‘Garrick,’ 
or like a circus-rider in spangles—that is,” de- 
murely, ‘‘if a young lady, fresh from the Paradise 
of royalty, may be allowed to speak of a circus- 
rider and spangles. Though, after all, there’s a 
good deal of the circus about a drawing-room, 
especially the jokes of the ‘roughs’ at the door.” 

“For shame,” said Ethel, yet laughing in spite 
of herself. 

“Oh! I don’t mind it,”’ said Lord Avalon, 
laughing also. ‘You know radicals, such as Miss 
Sybil, must have their fling. We fellows here get 
used to it. When I stood for our borough, the 
radicals pelted me with carrots.” 

‘““What did they take you for?’ said Sybil, 
with a mischievous look. ‘ Did they think you 
wanted to eat the carrots ?’”’ 

‘They so pelted me with carrots, and cabbage, 
and such other things,’ he continued, not stop- 
ping for the interruption, but shaking his finger 
at Sybil, gayly, nevertheless, ‘that, after it, you 
know, 8 little chaff is nothing.” 

“T feel,” snid Sybil, looking all down the front 
of her dress, and backwards over her shoulder, at 
herself, ‘(as if I must be. stamped, likes box of 
goods sent out on approbation, ‘ warranted fit for 
the best society,’ ‘an A No. 1 article,’ ‘ courtesy- 
maker to Her Majesty and the Princess of Wales.’ 
Like your best English silver, I have received, 
as Ethel said, the hall-mark. The article itself 
ign’t a bit better; but people who are no judges 
themselves of the pure metal can now take it 
safely on trust.” 

“T declare, Sybil, you are too bad,” cried 
Ethel, almost choking with laughter. 

‘«We English are very conventional, I admit,’’ 
said Lord Avalon, seriously, after a pause, ‘‘ and 
merit, in some degree, your sister’s satire. But 
after all, in old countries, customs live on, fre- 
quently, long after the reason for them has censed. 
Because Her Majesty, God bless her—she is a 
true woman, even if a Queen—wore feathers when 
she was a girl, she insists that everybody shall 
wear them still. It is natural, my fair enemy,’ 
turning to Sybil, ‘even if it does not suit you, 
you bitter little democrat.” 

“T beg the Queen’s pardon,” said Sybil, sud- 
denly changing her whole manner. “She is, as 
you say, a true woman: yes,a noble one. And 
though your feudal castles are out of place in this 
nineteenth century, yet,” with a charming smile 
that made the pretty compliment even prettier, 
“they look very lovely, draped in ivy; and a 
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drawing-room, even with ‘gold stick,’ is a thing 
worth seeing, and I’m glad I went. There, will 
that apology do?” 
VII. 
THE BALL OF THE DUCHESS. 

Tug duke, great nobleman as he was, himself 
condescended to compliment the sisters on the sen- 
sation they had created at the drawing-room. He 
evidently was much pleased. Both the ladies 
were favorites with him, but Sybil especially so. 
“ Duke,” said his wife to him, one day, with good- 
humored raillery, ‘‘I believe you are in love with 
Miss Sinclair.” ‘I should be, if I was younger,” 
he said; ‘and if,” with a gallant bow to her, “I 
had not met you first. But she is charming, 
isn’t she? So fresh, and bright, and stimulating. 
She keeps one awake. So high-bred with it all, 
too; and yet so thoroughly modest and womanly.” 
For the duke, you see, had old-fashioned notions, 
and thought the first duty of a woman was to be 
womanly. 

Shortly after the drawing-room, the duchess 
gave one of her grand balls. ‘ Nobody gives 
such balls as the duchess, you know,” said a 
royal duke. <‘‘ She is one of the few really great 
ladies left: and when she entertains, it is like 
the old French régime.” 

To this ball, the Lyttletons and Sybil received 
cards. 

“Oh! I am so glad there is to be another 
chance fora dance,”’ said Sybil. ‘The ball-room 
at Runnymede House, they tell me, is superb: 
plenty of room, and the floor like a mirror for 
evenness.” 

“Are you so fond of dancing?’ asked Lord 
Avalon, in whose presence this outburst had 
occurred. 

‘Passionately. That is, when I have a good 
partner,” correcting herself. ‘‘ Dancing with an 
awkward one is—well, horrible: that is the only 
word for it.” 

“One, for instance, who doesn’t keep step? 
For of course you speak of waltzing?” 

‘Or treads on one’s train, or flings one around 
roughly, or bumps one up against another couple, 
or tumbles and drags one down, coming a ‘crop- 
per,’ as I think you English elegantly phrase it. 
From what I’ve seen, in the little time we've 
been here, I fancy our American gentlemen are 
better dancers than those of your nation.” 

«Let us hope you will have dancing to your 
heart’s content,”’ replied Lord Avalon, gravely, 
as he rose to take his leave. ‘At my aunt's, 
there will be no end of good partners. The 
duchess, it is said, has the pick of all Britain— 
or, for that matter, of half Europe.’’ , 
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When Lord Avalon had gone, Mrs. Lyttleton : Charley and she paused for a rest, she was quite 


looked up and said to her sister, gently: i flushed, and she could hear her heart beating, 
_ “1 think you were rather too outspoken, just {and beating so loud that she was certain her 
now, dear.” ; partner must hear it also. As she fanned herself 


“How? In saying that Americans dance ; vigorously, trying to shield her face with her fan, 
better than Englishmen? But they do, sister ‘ she was startled to see Lord Avalon and his cousin 
mine. The English are too clumsy. Why, I’ve ; floating by; and a pang, altogether inexplicable, 
had partners, since I’ve been in London, as {shot through her, while she found herself think- 
awkward as Jumbo. Of course,” with a height- cing: “I suppose it's the correct thing for him to 
ened color, “Lord Avalon could not have sup- ; waltz with his affianced bride; but he knew we 
posed I meant what I said for him. Now I think } were coming: and, as we are strangers, he might 
of it, I wonder if he dances well or not? Do: have given me one dance at lenst.’’ 
you know, at all the balls we've been at, I’ve Her reflections were interrupted by her com- 
never seen him dance. He always comes in late, { panion’s voice. 
and pleads Parliamentary duties. What an old : “1 see you are watching Avalon. Good fellow; 








fossil he'll get to be, if be goes on in this way.’’ { but rather a duffer at dancing. you know. Yes,” 
“T have an idea that he doesn’t care for {in answer toa remark by Sybil, “Lady Yolande 
dancing. Still, I’ve seen him dance—” waltzes divinely: that is,’ with a low bow, “I 
“Oh, then, that must have been in America. § used to think so, till I found others who did it 
Tell me all about it. Did he dance in New York?” § better.”’ 
“Sometimes, But he’s hardly what you'd call Sybil, with her usual impulsiveness, was about 
a first-rate dancer. His soul doesn’t seem to be$ to turn on him with a retort. Somehow, she 
in it, though the dancing itself is correct enough.’ 3 neither liked his disparagement of Lord Avalon, 
“How I should hate guch a partner. One3nor his, as she believed, insincere flattery of 
might as well be walking ina funeral. But it's $ herself. But she thought better of it: she bit 
fortunate that his high mightiness,”’ with a touch { her lip, and was silent. 
of scorn, “looks down on dancing with auch } “Shall we take another turn ?’’ Charley asked, 
contempt, or else he might, perhaps, have taken ; deferentially, after awhile. 
offense at what I said.” + But, though he danced as divinely as ever, it 
Somehow, after this, Sybil found herself won-3 was not the same thing to her now. Nor wasa 
dering, every now and then, how Lord Avalon $ second waltz, for which he had put himself down 
really did dance, and whether he would ask her $ later in the evening, any more of a success. 
for a waltz at the ball, or, if he did not, whether § Sybil was quite out of temper. 
he would waltz with anyone else—say the Lady} “Why don’t Avalon ask me to dance?” she 
Yolande. She was a little annoyed, therefore, : said. For she had kept a dance for him, and 
when she and her sister had paid their respects { felt slighted because he did not come for it. 
to the duchess, to find that it was Charley Ponte- He did, however, ask her down to supper, and 
fract who came forward, as if he had been wait- was as kind and thoughtful as ever. With odd 
ing for them, to ask her to give him her first } perversity, Sybil turned the conversation on the 
waltz. The reaching the duchess, in order to; Lady Yolande, and remarked how beautifully she 
pay their respects, had been no easy matter. ; danced. 
Large as Runnymede House was—for its dimen-} ‘Oh, yes,’ said Lord Avalon; ‘so everybody 
sions were quite those of a palace—it was crowded i says; but really, if I may be so bold, I don't 
to such excess, that it took almost half an hour } think she waltzes half so well as you do. What 
to make one's way from the hall-door and up the } a happy fellow Charley must have been, to have 
thronged staircase to the principal drawing-room, } had such a partner! To do him justice, he 
where the hostess awaited her guests. But if} seemed to know it, and rose to the occasion: for 
Sybil was vexed that it was Charley, and not { though he is the crack dancer, as well as the 
another, who had asked for her first waltz, she} crack shot, of his regiment, I never saw him 
forgot all her annoyance after a few turns. § waltz so well before. Everybody was saying you 
Charley did many things to perfection, but he § were the most graceful couple in the room.” 
waltzed best of all, and Sybil simply had never Now this was, at the least, flattery quite as 
had such a perfect partner before. She seemed ; point-blank as Charley's; and perbaps, she said’ 
to float rather than dance. The passionate puls- ; to herself, it was quite as insincere. Yet Sybil 
ing chords of the ‘Blue Danube”’ got, as it were, } did not resent it. On the contrary, she flushed 
into her very blood, intoxicating her for the time $ with pleasure, and had to have recourse again to 
with a new and dangerous sweetness. When: her fan. - 
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Lord Avalon did not, apparently, observe her 
heightened color, and went on, still in the mea 
strain ; 

“As for my uncle, he quite raves about you. 
He has just made an arrangement with Mr. 
Lyttleton that we shall all go down to a curious 
old place of his, in Essex, next week—Merlin 
Manor. The reason he gave was that your 
brother-in-law was interested in such Old-World 
affairs: for I find that Mr. Lyttleton is a good 
deal of an antiquary; but my belief is that the 
real reason is because the duke wants to have 
you under his own roof, and,”’ with gay raillery, 
“carry on there a flirtation with you, where 
nobody can interfere. The duchess is coming 
herself, to-morrow, to get you to fix a day.” 

When the Lyttletons were seated at the break- 
fast-table, the next morning, the talk turned on 
this invitation, and after they had expressed 
their gratification at it, since it would open up 
quite a new field of observation, Sybil snid: 

“ How kind they all are—from the dear old 
duke down. Yet I had always heard that the 
English upper classes, particularly what D’ Israeli 
need to call ‘the high nobility,’ were exceasively 
exclusive.” 

“So they are,”’ replied Lyttleton. ‘ You must 
not allow yourself to be deceived by an excep- 
tional experience like ours. It is all owing to 
the influence of Lord Avalon.” 

‘* But he does not seem to think about his rank 
at all,” said Sybil. 

“He never speaks of it. But he is not the 
less conscious of it. It is a great mistake to 
think, that the upper classes here no longer 
attach importance to family or to a title, as some 
writers have asserted. An English noble is 
‘intensely proud of his long descent. The richest 
millionaire, with no antecedents, frets in vain to 
get into the society where a poor younger son, 
if of good lineage, goes as a matter of course. 
‘Who is this parvenu?’ everybody asks, in refer- 
ence to the former. But of the other, they say: 
SOh, he’s one of the Beverleys of Yorkshire,’ or 
‘His uncle is Sir George, the baronet, of Gresham 
Hall.’ Do you know, I think even Lord Avalon 
has a higher opinion of you since he has found 
out that Ethel and you are Agincourts, and there- 
fore English. He said almost as much, if you 
remember.’ ; 

“And yet,” said Sybil, musingly, ‘how often 
they marry American girls.” 

“Yes; but when a woman marries an English 
nobleman, she takes his rank; and the parvenu 
blood, as they phrase it, is overlooked—is con- 
doned. But when Lady Agnes, if such a thing 
could be, marries an American, it is regarded as 
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a horrible mésalliance; and the husband is 
snubbed by her relations all around. As o 
country squire’s wife once said, who had never 
been even on the Continent, and only once to 
London in all her life: ‘Oh, none of these Amer- 
icans are of any family.’ England, you see, is 
comparatively small, after all. Everyone knows 
everyone, or, at least, where everyone comes 
from: Iam speaking of the nobility and gentry. 
They have the contempt for strangers that all 
insular, people have. They think, at the bottom 
of their hearts, that nobody is as good as them- 
selves. Hear them sneer, for example, at forcign 
noblemen, though there are titles in Italy, France, 
and Germany far older than any English one. 
So of family. Yet there are families in Normandy 
older than any here—families whose cadets came 
over with the Conqueror, and founded the fami- 
lies of which Englishmen are so proud. Of course, 
Iam speaking of the English as a class, when I 
speak of this insular ignorance and self-conceit. 
Lord Avalon is more liberal, because more cosmo- 
politan: he has traveled. The duke is liberal 
also—in fact, the duke, if he was not a duke, 
would be a radical.” 
VIII. 
MERLIN MANOR-HOUSE. 

Tue Lyttletons went down to Essex by the 
Eastern Counties Railway, alighting at a small 
quaint village, with old tumble-down lath and 
plaster houses, that looked as if they might 
have been built in Saxon times, and sent forth 
fighting men to Hastings itself. A drive of 
about a mile, most of it through a superb park, 
with trees whose trunks were often thirty feet 
in circumference, brought them to their destina- 
tion, where the duke and duchess, with Lady 
Yolande, Lord Avalon, and Charley Pontefract, 
were waiting to receive them. 

They found Merlin Manor-house, as it was 
called, even more curious than they had been led 
to expect. It enclosed three sides of a square, 
with an ivy-draped gable at the extremity of one 
wing, and at the end of the other a gabled chapel 
built at right angles to the wing. The house 
evidently belonged to several different periods, 
the oldest part going back probably to the four- 
teenth century; but the more recent and best 
authenticated dating from the reign of Henry VII. 
A common patterniin the several parts, however, 
had been followed, so that all of it, at first sight, 
seemed as old as the oldest. It was built in what 
archeologists call ‘post and plaster work,” in 
black and white, with bold trefoils and quatrefoils. 

Along the older wing, on the side facing the 
court-yard, ran a series of timber arches, now 
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draped with ivy, and above these was a balcony,; ‘Just so, just so, my dear child,” replied the 
such as is still seen, or was until recently, in the } duke, laughing. ‘You say you admire this old 
famous Tabard Inn at Southwark. Most of the { ramshackle place. Now I never see it that I 
apartments were small, with deep mullioned win- ; don’t think of an anecdote I heard your coun- 
dows, filled with small triangular panes of glass; } tryman, Story the sculptor, tell. Ile went out, he 
but there was one room that was almost princely } said, one day at Rome, with a friend who wished to 
in size: a dining-hall, ‘erected at the beginning } sketch a picturesque garden-wall, weather-stained 
of the sixteenth century; but,’’ as the duke {and covered with lichens, in the suburbs. Just 
laughingly informed his guests, ‘though very ; as the artist had settled to his work, a shambling 
commodious, too modern and commonplace.’ old fellow, in @ dirty dressing-gown and slip- 

In o passage near the dining-room, as they } pers, came forth and announced himself as Count 
went in to dinner, the duke called Mrs. Lyttle- ; Pollani, or some such name, the proprietor. ‘You 
ton's attention to a mark in the stone flag, do me too much honor,’ he said, ‘in ze painting 
resembling the print of a man’s foot. of my wall: it is—vat sall I say ?—1too dirty, too 

“ Tradition says-that it was made by the stamp } vulgar: if you vill come to-morrow, I sall have it 
of one of the ‘ Bloody Mary’ martyrs,” explained { vhite-vashed for you.’ Now, I’m a good dea) 
the duke. ‘He was brought here for examina- } like the old Italian count. I like a comparatively 
tion before one of the bishops, who was down 3 spick-and-span new place, white-washed all over 
in Essex seeking Protestants; and he struck } —like Runnymede House, for instance—a deal 
his boot-heel, so the story goes, on the stone, { better than I do these picturesque, rotten rat- 
calling God to witness the truth of his opinions; ; traps. Some day, this old barn of a place will 
and so, by 8 miracle, the hard flag took the} catch fire: and then it will go like tinder.” 
imprint as if it had been soft clay. We have a; ‘Oh, Duke! how can you talk so?” said the 
ghost here also. In short, my dear madam,” } duchess, again. 
with a smile—for the duke, personally, had not} Mrs. Lyttleton and her sister had been assigned 
much reverence for the past—* it is a first-class } to rooms in different wings: Ethel to that where 
old-fogy place in every respect.” the chapel was situated, Sybil to the other. Our 

“ How can you say that?’ cried Sybil, who had 3 heroine’s chamber was in the extreme end, with 
overheard him, ‘‘of such a dear delightful Old- {a large mullioned window in the gable, deeply 
World house?” embowered in ivy. 

“Ah, my fair young friend,” retorted the duke, “‘You will not feel lonely, dear,” sald Ethel, 
gayly, as he took his seat at the table, «‘ you arp; ‘away off there by yourself, will your It is’ 
too imaginative. If you had been brought up, all } quite separated from the rest of the house.” 
your life, among old rattle-trap houses and old; Oh, no,’ Sybil had replied. “ Wny should 
rattle-trap institutions, as I was—yes,” smiling ;}1? You know I'm not afraid of anything. Even 
at her start of surprise, ‘‘old rattle-trap institu- } if the ghost that the duke told us of puts in an 
tions—you'd be rather tired ofthe whole thing, : appearance, I shan’t mind.” 
and long for something new—for a few days of{ It was late before Sybil retired: for she sat 
savage life in the wilderness, a return to nature, ; at the window, looking out through the antique 
for example.” .{ panes at the rain driving across the park—for 

“Oh, Duke, how can you talk so?” said the ‘a storm had set in—and on the great shadowy 
duchess, mildly. She was a woman without a bit { trees, swaying and moaning in the gale. Even 
of humor, and never could tell exactly when the ; after she went to bed, it was some time before 
duke was jesting, or when he was in earnest; but ‘ she fell asleep. But she woke, after awhile, with 
she thought it was not “good form,” to say the } a sudden start, and with a sense of suffocation— 
least, for a great nobleman to speak thus. dreaming that she was shut up in @ cave, and 

“Talk so, Duchess? Why, it is this very 3} that the Lady Yolande had kindled a fire at the 
reaction against an excessive civilization that ! mouth, to choke her to death. 
makes us all so fond of sports, and sends our sons} As soon as she was thoroughly conscious, she 
out to America to hunt buffaloes, and to India to; realized that the room was really full of smoke. 
shoot tigers. It is the original savage, surging ; That part, at least, was no dream. She could 
up in us, in protest.” { hear, too, the roar of fire. The first thing she did 

“Oh,” cried Sybil, in a tone of rnillery, ‘after } was to hastily attire herself, throwing over all 
* this, when I see an Englishman coming out to 3 thick woolen wrapper. Then she made for the 
America, to hunt, I shall suspect that, under his } door, to see what chances of escape she had. 
Poole clothes, he has the original tattoo of his The wing in which she slept consisted of a - 
British ancestors, just as in the days of Cosar.’’ } corridor, extending nearly its whole length. This 
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corridor did not, however, look into the park, } stooped down, therefore, gathered her skirts 
but on to the court-yard; and there were deep’ around her, and opened the door again. 

embayed windows every few steps. On the other } She had tuken only a single step, however, 
side of this corridor—or,long gallery, as it was; when she feit the floor giving way beneath her. 
called—were bed-chambers, opening into it, and ; She had just time to recoil, when, as far as she 
looking outwards into the park, and most of them ; could see, it crashed down, millions of sparks 


connecting with the balcony of which we have} 
already spoken. Sybil's room, being at the end, } 
did not open on this balcony, however. More-: 
over, the corridor stopped just’ before reaching : 
the end of the wing, terminating there in a; 
narrow entry, that ran at right angles to it. 
Beyond this entry was the room which Sybil 
occupied. Thus, it will be seen, she was com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the house. 
When she opened the door, it was to see, to 
her disinay, that the entire corridor was in flames. 
The roar and rush of the conflagration was 
awful. The opening of the door, moreover, 
created such a draft, that the smoke drove into 
her face in volumes, nearly choking her. For 
an instant she started back, and closed the door 
in despair. The grand staircase, as she knew, 
was at the further end of the gallery, in the 
centre or main building, and all access to it was 


She tlew to the casement again. 


flying upward from the ruin, and the whole 
editice shaking as if in an earthquake. Fortu- 
nately, the floor of her chamber still stood firm. 
The smoke was 
now pouring out, and fire licking upwards, from 
the windows in the lower story; it seemed to 
make a path for itself through the very walls. 
“Qh! will no one come?” she cried, und put her 
hands over her eyes, as if to shut out the hor- 
rible spectacle of her own death. ‘Oh! will no 
one come—’” : 

At that instant, the great bell of the mansion, 
‘ which hung in a quaint belfry, in the centre build- 
‘ ing, began to clang forth. The hurried tones min- 
: gling with the dash of <e rain, the wail of the wind, 
‘and the roar of the conflagration, were inexpress- 
‘ibly awful. But they toid Sybil that the fire had 
; been discovered at.lnst, and that succor would 
+ goon be at hand. For an instant, her heart leaped 
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now cut off by the fire. What should she do? i up with hope. Alas! the next moment, she 
She rushed to a window, and looked out. The ‘ realized that it was too Inte. For the smoke and 
distance to the ground was considerable: to leap : flames, rising from below, now drove her from the 
out meant almost certain death. Not a soul, as : window, and when she retreated into her cham- 
yet, seemed to be aroused: for the driving of the ‘ ber, the smoke there absolutely choked her. 
storm drowned the noise of the conflagration; and; In vain she flung herself at full length on the 
as no one was sleeping in this wing but Sybil, ‘ floor. The relief that came was only for a 
the fire had not yet been discovered. She clasped ‘second. A dull stupor fell on her brain; she 
her hands in mute horror. To die so young, and : tried to rise, but could not; she could no longer 
in this horrible manner—oh, it was terrible! ‘ see through the smoke; her senses reeled; she 
Suddenly she remembered that there might be ‘knew she was dying. 

windows, in some of the rooms off the corridor, Strange to say, her chief thought, in this last 
from which an escape by the balcony would be ‘ moment, was whether Lord Avalon, when he 
poasible. She also remembered to have heard ; heard of her horrible death, would care—would 
that, in cases of fire, there was always less smoke, / care the least bit about it, shed one tear for her? 
and therefore purer air, nearest the floor. She ! [To BE conTINUED.] 
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AN azure flower on a slender stem, 
Grass-like blades that bristle and twist 
Like lances guarding a diadem : 
These are the signs, if you follow them, 
By which you will know it: Love-in-a-mist. 


What maiden sweet as a roge in bnd, 
Half-loubting the truth of the lips that kissed, 
Walking alone in a sorrowful mood, 
Found it blowing in field or wood, 
And so sweetly named it: Love-in-a-miast, 


Did the boy-knight Pelleas, all forlorn, 

Led in leash by a lady’s wrist, 
When thrust from her castle-gates with scorn, 
Or flecing maddened before the morn, 

Sow it, I wonder: Leve-in-a-mist, 
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But something it needeth, I know right well 
A drop of dew on its blue, I wist. 

‘Was it a tear that flashed and fell 

From my lashes then? T will only tell, 
If ‘tia fuund in the heart of Love-in-a-mist, 
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